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Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Soicthct/,  Esq,, 
LED.  Chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young 
Persons.  12ino.  Pp.  373.  London.  Edward 
Moxon.  1831. 

Chaunt  of  the  Cholera,  Songs  for  Ireland,  By  the 
Authors  of  the  “  O’Hara  Tales,”  &c.  Small  8vo. 
Pp.  9*2.  London.  James  Cochrane  and  Co.  1831. 
The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,  the  Murderer,  By  Thomas 
flood,  Esq.  M'ith  Designs  by  W.  Harvev.  London. 
Charles  Tilt.  1831. 

Poetical  Ephemeras,  By  James  Peniiycook  Brown. 
Aberdeen  :  A.  Brown  and  Co.,  and  Lewis  Smith. 
Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable.  1831. 

Hogarth  Moralized  :  a  complete  Edition  of  all  the  most 
capital  and  admired  works  of  William  Hogarth,  accom¬ 
panied  with  co7wise  and  comprehemioe  explanations  of 
their  moral  tendency.  By  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Trusler. 
An  Introduction  and  many  additional  Notes.  8vo. 
Pp.  293.  London.  John  Major.  1831. 

Literary  and  Graphical  Illustrations  of  Shahspeare  and  the 
British  Drama  :  comprising  a  Historical  View  of  the 
Origin  and  Improvement  of  the  British  Stage,  and  a 
series  of  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  of  the  most  celebrated  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
Operas,  and  Farces,  Embellished  with  more  than 
two  hundred  Engravings  on  wood,  by  eminent  Artists. 
Svo.  London.  Hui*st,  Chance,  and  Co.,  and 
Eflingham  Wilson.  1831. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Military  Commanders, 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  Volume  First.  (Lard- 
ner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopjedia,  Vol.  XXV.)  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

Albeit  we  are  in  the  habit,  during  the  (comparatively) 
genial  summer  months  of  this  our  northern  clime,  to 
draw  our  Study  Table  nearer  to  our  Avindow,  thus  con¬ 
ceding  to  the  loiterer’s  among  the  bowery  gardens  upon 
which  that  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air 
looks  out,  a  partial  view  of  our  august  person,  avc  have 
never,  on  any  former  occasion,  brought  it  so  prominently 
before  the  eyes  of  a  revered  jiublic  as  we  do  to-day.  I’he 
reason  of  our  bringing  it  sae  far  ben  ”  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment.  It  may  be  that  no  Avork  of  importance, 
or  A’ery  decided  merit,  having  passed  under  our  critical 
review  this  AA’eek,  Ave  have  thought  this  string  of  minor 
gems  as  Avorthy  of  the  first  place  on  the  dais  as  any  of 
them.  But  to  say'^this,  Avould  be  the  height  of  ill-breed¬ 
ing  towards  our  victims — it  would  be  to  add  insult  to 
slaughter  ;  and,  cruel  though  Ave  proAcrhially  are,  avc 
are  not  yet  quite  diA’ested  of  humanity.  Therefore  aa'c 
do  not  assign  the  reason  above  alluded  to  for  Avheeling 
Ibrward  our  table,  and  drawing  in  our  easy  chair  behind 
R,  and  chatting  for  a  few  minutes  affably  (yet  still  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  to  business)  Avith  our  numerous  customers — 
even  as  some  portly  dignitary  of  the  city  may  bold  high 
converse  with  the  intelligent  purchaser  of  half  a  pound 


of  tea,  or  of  an  ounce  of  brown  sugar,  or  of  a  pound  of 
soft  soap,  (  Scottice,  “  black  saip,”)  across  his  counter. 

Our  study  table  is  loaded  Avith  articles  for  use,  not 
ornament.  It  is  no  show  table,  covered  Avith  splendid 
books  neatly  arranged.  If  any  thing  it  is  rather  deficient 
in  order,  seeing  that  Ave  are  in  the  habit  of  throAving 
down  upon  it  the  books  Avhose  fate  we  sealed  last  AA'eek, 
and  above  them  those  which  “  in  trembling  hope  repose,” 
Avaiting  to  receive  their  doom.  Intermingled  Avith  these 
are  manuscripts,  showing,  by  their  soiled  and  blackened 
surface,  that  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
printer ;  letters  from  our  multitudinous  correspondents  ; 
articles  of  home  manufacture  in  progress — articles  of 
importation  rejected,  accepted,  or  performing  quarantine ; 
and,  lastly,  huge  folds  of  vellum  and  signature  paper,  the 
titles  of  our  estates — or  trust-deeds,  marriage-contracts, 
&c.  &c.  &c. — the  expressions  of  that  confidence  Avhich  a 
Avealthy  and  intelligent  community  repose  in  our  Avisdom 
and  integrity.  These  multifarious  burdeiiers  of  our  table 
go  on  accumulating  for  weeks, — a  few  of  them  being 
occasionally  removed  to  a  chair  or  a  corner,  to  make  room 
for  neAV-coraers — until  space  for  no  more  can  be  found ; 
when  they  are  rudely  swept  off,  the  table  wheeled  away 
to  an  unincumbered  nook  of  the  apartment,  and  a  new  score 
commenced.  To  our  eye,  however, evei’y  thing  and  its  place 
is  familiar  amid  this  seeming  confusion,  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  has  strict  injunctions  to  inhibit  the  housemaids  from 
A’enturing  to  touch  any  book  or  paper  in  the  room.  Heaps 
continue  in  the  course  of  time  to  spread  and  accumulate 
— “  hills  on  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise” — until  there  is 
positively  scarcely  room  for  us  to  set  our  foot  in  the 
chamber.  We  live  in  constant  danger  of  being  smothered 
by  the  fall  of  some  paper  avalanche.  When  the  evil  has 
thus  grown  to  a  head,  we  sometimes  set  ourselves  to  “  redd 
up”— -and  sometimes  shift  our  quarters  to  another  room, 
where  the  same  process  is  gone  through.  It  is  true  that 
Ave  at  times  incline  to  suspect  that  this  plan  of  ours  is 
favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  cobwebs. 
Nor  can  we  altogether  deny  that  trifles  occasionally  slip 
aside  and  are  forgotten.  'Then  our  temper,  exasperated 
at  not  being  able  to  lay  our  hands  upon  Avbut  avc  Avant, 
encountering  that  of  the  housekeeper,  fretting  because  of 
the  restriction  of  her  immemorial  privilege  of  sweeping, 
does  sometimes,  like  the  meeting  of  two  thunder-clouds, 
produce  a  tempest.  But  these  are  trifles,  and  our  con¬ 
tempt  of  outward  show  and  arrangement,  indicates  a 
generous  disdain  of  all  fopjiery,  upon  Avhich  we  much 
do  pride  ourselves.  But  enough*  for  the  present  of 
study  arrangements.  Our  table,  by  good  luck,  is  at 
present  tolerably  accessible  —  having  filled  our  oAvn 
special  book-closet,  and  also  the  draAV’ing-room,  we  have 
just  taken  refuge  iii  the  parlour— and  Ave  proceed  to  turn 
oA’er  its  contents.  Gay  spirits  soar,  and  light  matters 
rise,  to  the  surface— therefore  it  is,  Ave  su]»pose,  that 
poetry  comes  up  first. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
Southey’s  poetical  character,  but  simply  to  recommend  the 
selection  from  his  works  Avhich  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
list,  as  one  Avell  adapted  to  coiiA’py  to  such  as  are  unac¬ 
quainted  Avith  his  poetical  AVTitings  a  notion  of  their 
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peculiar  character.  Whoever  may  have  performed  the 
task,  he  has  evinced  more  taste  and  tact  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  lately  did  the  same  good  service  to  Wordsworth. 
We  cannot  lay  aside  the  book  before  we  transfer  to  our 
columns  an  old  favourite  chaunt. 

THE  HOLLY'  TREE. 

O  Reader  !  has  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  Holly  Tree  ? 

The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 
Its  glossy  leaves 

Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise, 

As  might  confound  the  Atheist’s  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen, 
Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 

No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 
Can  reach  to  wound  ; 

But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 

Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view*  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize : 

And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 
Can  emblems  see 

Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 

One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  api>ear 
Harsh  and  austere,  . 

To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 
Reserved  and  rude. 

Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I’d  be. 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 
Some  harshness  show. 

All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 
Would  Yvear  away. 

Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

■  -  f  *<  , 

And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
’  So  bright  and  green. 

The  Holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 
*  ^  Less  bright  than  they; 

But  when  the  bare  and  Yvintry  woods  we  sec, 

What  then  so  cheei^ful  as  the  Holly  Tree  ?  • 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng ; 

So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 
More  grave  than  they  ; 

That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree.” 

Mr  Banim  is  a  better  prose-Yvriter  than  poet.  Ilis 
versification  is  slovenly  and  inharmonious.  The  strained 
and  frequently  repulsive  character  of  his  imagery,  too,  is 
less  in  keeping  with  the  science  joyeuse.  His  “  Songs  for 
Ireland”  are  positively  bad — deficient  both  in  passion  and 
imagination— ill-adapted,  by  their  train  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  for  becoming,  what  they  aspire  to  be,  “  Songs 
of  the  People” — and  little  likely  to  be  beneficial  though 
they  should.  The  Chaunt  of  the  Cholera,  with  its  oc¬ 
casional  snatches  of  energy  and  power,  deserves  a  more 
favourable  doom.  Here  is  a  specimen  : 

From  my  proper  clime  and  subjects. 

In  my  hot  and  swarthy  East, 

North  and  Westward  I  am  coming, 

For  a  conquest  and  a  feast — 

And  I  come  not  until  challenged, 

Through  your  chilly  lauds  to  roam  . 

As  a  bride  ye  march’d  to  woo  me. 

And  in  triumph  led  me  home  ! 


“  Your  mighty  one  of  Russia, 

He  wanted  slaves  the  more, 

And  in  my  East  he  sought  them, 

From  his  frozen  Baltic  shore _ 

lie  sought  them  !  and  he  found  them  ! 

And  YvnoM  found  Yvith  them  too  ? 

IIo,  ho  !  my  brother- tyrant. 

Am  I  less  a  Czar  than  you  ? 

“  He  deems  me  an  Avenger ! 

That  in  rage  I  sally  forth. 

Blow  for  blow  to  give  him 

In  his  distant  howling  North  ! 

That  for  Persia  first  / smote  him  ! 

That  for  Poland  now  I  smite  ! 

That— hurra  ! — I  kill  for  Freedom, 

When  Freedom  tvars  Yvith  might ! 

‘‘  lie  is  in  liis  lazaretto. 

With  the  triple  guards  around, 

While  his  serfs,  in  tens  of  thousands, 

Do  blacken  on  the  ground  ; 

And  he  hopeth  to  escape  me — 
y^et  he  is  quaking  still. 

For  he  knows  no  watch  can  bar  me, 

When  I  YV'ould  work  my  Yvill  ! 

“  He  knows  that  I  can  pass  them, 

As  they  Yvhisper  there  of  me, 

And  at  midnight  deep  be  with  him 
In  his  chamber,  lonelily — 

And,  o’er  his  slumbers  bending 
My  dark  and  spasmy  face. 

Breathe  out  the  breath  Yvhich  makctli 
A  pest-house  of  the  place — 

And  with  my  spume-lips  kiss  him — 

And  with  my  shaking  hand 
Press  down  his  heart,  and  press  it. 

Till  its  throb  is  at  a  stand— 

Low  laughing,  svhile  an  horror 
His  despot  eyeball  dims — 

3Iy  knarled  arms  twined  round  him. 

And  my  cramp’d  and  knotty  limbs ! 

Kings ! — tell  me  my  commission, 

As  froiri  land  to  land  I  go, 

And  the  time,  and  place,  and  season, 

For  me  my  strength  to  show  ? 

Am  I  here  and  there,  so  near  ye. 

To  Yvatch  ye,  every  one. 

For  justice,  and  for  judgment. 

And  the  changes  drawing  on  1 

With  the  shadow  of  my  coming. 

Why  do  I  shadow  o’er 
The  Spree’s  thrice- regal  waters, 

The  imperial  Danube’s  roiir  ? 

Crown’d  rulers  of  the  rivers  ! 

In  your  hearts  my  question  scan ! 

Ho,  ho  !  I  bide  an  answer  ! 

For  mercy  if  I  can.” 

Mr  Hood’s  ballad — to  Yvhich  is  prefixed  a  dedication, 
composed  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  metaphysics — is  spirited  and  forcible.  It  opens 
with  a  description  of  the  usher  sitting  apart  from  the 
noise  and  merriment  of  the  play-ground.  To  give  vent 
to  his  feelings,  be  rushes  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
he  encounters  a  schoolboy  who  has  stolen  aside  from  Ins 
companions  to  read.  The  burning  thirst  for  disclosuie 
which  accompanies  guilt,  impels  him  to  narrate  his  deeu 
to  the  child  under  the  guise  of  a  dream.  The  tate  ot 
the  murderer  is  briefiy  alluded  to  iu  the  concluding; 
*»tanzn.  Harvey’s  designs,  to  which  Branston  and  rig  ^ 
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have  done  all  justice,  are  highly  picturesque.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  Aram’s  countenance,  howevei*,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  cuts,  verges  on  caricature. 

Mr  Brown’s  poems  evince  delicate  fancy  and  correct 
taste.  We  have  perused  his  little  volume  with  pleasure, 
and  so  we  are  sure  will  others.  ‘‘  The  Stranger’s  Grave” 
weds  the  romance  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Spain, 

to  the  dark  realities  of  its  more  recent  history. 

« 

“  He  came  a  stranger  to  our  land, 

A  wanderer  from  his  own, 

The  last,  perchance,  of  some  loved  band 

O’er  whom  love’s  light  was  thrown _ 

The  orphan  of  his  race,  whose  heart 
Had  felt  each  cherish’d  joy  depart. 

Wan  was  his  brow,  and  wildly  bright. 

As  lightning-lighted  skies. 

The  death-portending  fitful  light 
That  dwelt  within  his  eyes  ; 

And  restless  was  the  glance  he  took 
Of  all  on  which  he  chanced  to  look. 

“  Wasted  with  sorrow  and  with  pain, 

Pale  his  young  cheeks  had  grown, 

Save  when  the  fitful  crimson  stain 
Too  eloquently  shone-— 

The  hectic  flush  and  fever- bloom 
That  lingers  with  us  to  the  tomb. 

I’ve  watch’d  him  at  our  cottage  dour, 

When  purple  twilight  fell. 

Singing  the  songs  he  loved  of  yore 
In  his  own  native  dell— 

Perchance  the  same  his  sisters  sung. 

When  through  the  saraband  he  swung. 

He  spoke  of  scented  citron  bowers, 

And  olive  groves,  where  bloom’d 
Thousands  of  lovely  star-like  flowers. 

With  Eden  sweets  perfumed. 

Of  sycamores  and  chestnut  trees 
That  wanton’d  in  the  summer  breeze. 

His  home,  he  said,  stood  in  a  vale 
Where  high  the  myrtles  grew,  j 

And  orange  trees,  with  blossoms  ]>ale, 

Their  richest  odours  threw 
Around  its  porch,  and  on  its  walls 
The  vines  wreath’d  purple  coronals. 

“  Glad  faces  shone  around  its  hearth 

When  tales  and  songs  of  old,  j 

That  call’d  the  soul’s  best  feelings  forth. 

Were  softly  sung  and  told 
By  those  o’er  whom  the  cypress  bough 
Is  darkly,  wildly,  waving  now. 

He  said,  ’twas  sorrowful  to  die, 

Where  none  he  loved  might  hear 
The  words  breathed  with  his  latest  sigh, 

Or  wipe  his  latest  tear. 

And  sleep  death’s  long  and  cheerless  sleep 
Wliere  none  o’er  his  low  grave  might  weep. 

lie  heard  not  now  the  vesper  bell 
In  sadness  tar  a  wav, 

^V^len  pensive  evening’s  shadow  fell 
Upon  the  smile  of  day  ; 

The  matin  songs  were  hush’d — to  him 
Hope’s  smiles  Averc  sorrowful  and  dim. 

‘‘  He  died — but  ere  his  spirit  broke 

From  sorrow’s  Avasiing  chain,  j 

1 1  is  Avilder’d  mind  to  truth  awoke —  1 

He  softly  murmur’d — Spain  ! 

I  hen,  bursting  from  his  dark  abode, 

A  temple  left  without  a  God  ! 


And  here  he  rests,  whose  childhood’s  day 

Was  pass’d  ’neath  brighter  skies  ; 

The  trees  ’raong  Avhich  he  used  to  play 

Wei’e  lovelier  to  his  eves 

1 

Than  those  sepulchral  yews  that  wave 
In  their  dark  beauty  o’er  his  grave.” 

The  lines  which  follow  are  extremely  pleasing. 

TO  MARY. 

I  love  all  beauteous  things  ! 

('’aim  seas  and  gentle  streams, 

Earth’s  perfume-breathing  bowers, 

And  summer  sunset  hours, 

And  sleep,  and  sleep’s  false  dreams. 

‘‘  The  stars  that  sweetly  shine 
8o  pensively  above. 

The  mild  moon’s  face  of  light, 
riiat  makes  less  sad  the  night 
^V'ith  her  sweet  looks  of  love. 

‘‘  The  Avild  birds*  earliest  songs 
III  dark  old  forests  heard. 

The  murmuring  of  a  river 
That  speaks  of  music  ever 

To  souls  by  feeling  stirr’d. 

“  KainhoAvs,  and  clouds,  and  sunshine,—- 
Things  lovely,  every  one  ! 

The  Avhite  snow  lightly  lying, 

Around  pale  flow’rets  dying, 

When  summer  suns  are  done  ! 

All  these  I  love,  but,  dearest ! 

They  keep  none  back  from  thee : 

For  thou,  beloved  !  appearest 
To  perfect  beauty  nearest 

Of  all  things  loved  by  me !” 

^Moralizing  is  generally  esteemed  dull  work,  nor  does 
it  strike  us  that  the  common-places  of  tlie  late  Rcv'.  Dr 
Truslcr”  arc  of  a  nature  likely  to  counteract  this  preju¬ 
dice.  The  book,  howeA^er,  contains  some  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  is  valuable  for  reference  as  a  historical  cata¬ 
logue  of  Hogarth’s  Avorks.  Of  the  execution  of  the  en- 
graA’ings,  except  one  or  tAvo  minor  jeux'  d'espr Us  from  the 
graver  of  George  Gruikshank  —  we  cannot  say  much 
that  is  favourable.  Some  of  our  readers  may  he  amused 
to  learn  that  the  idea  of  dressing  Napoleon’s  representa¬ 
tive  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  bona  fide  imperial  hat  and 
breeches,  was  not  altogether  iibaa" — as  witness  the  folloAV- 
ing  advertisement  which  appeared  about  the  time  that 
Hogarth  published  his  ‘‘  Southwark  Fair.” 

“  To  be  Seen,  one  month  longer,  in  the  same  Room 
Avhere  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  shcAvn,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Figures  of  their  Majesties  of  France,  the 
Dauphin,  the  three  Princesses,  the  Duke  De  Bourbon, 
Prince  of  Condo,  Cardinal  Fleury,  &c.,  represented  to 
the  Life,  in  a  iicav  composition  Avhich  lar  exceeds  Avax. 
All  of  them  completely  dress’d,  and  as  big  as  the  Life, 
and  dress’d  in  Habits  given  by  these  gi-eat  Personages, 
out  of  their  respective  Wardrobes,  to  the  Artist,  who  was 
lately  employed  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and,  Avith 
his  Leave,  copied  them  from  the  Life ;  which  have  been 
seen,  and  highly  applauded,  by  their  Majesties  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Royal  Family,  and  most  of  the  Nobility. 
To  be  seen  from  Nine  in  the  Morning  till  Ten  at  Night, 
at  6d.  Avithiii  the  Bar,  and  lid.  Avithout  the  Bar.  ^  N.  B., 
'I'he  I’roprietor  of  the  said  Figures  designs  to  go  in  about 
a  Month’s  Time  for  Foreign  PiU'ts.” 

The  assumption  of  the  regal  ave,  in  the  manifesto  of 
Fa Avkes  the  juggler,  is  not  a  little  imposing. 

“  At  the  Blue- Boar,  next  door  to  the  Castle- Tavern 
in  Fleet  Street.  The  famous  31r  Fawkes  performs  hU 
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most  surprising  Tricks  by  Dexterity  of  Hand  with  his 
Cards,.  Eggs,  curious  Indian  Birds,  Mice,  and  Money  ; 
which  curiosities  no  Person  in  the  Kingdom  can  pretend 
to  show  like  himself:  Together  with  the  wonderful  Ac¬ 
tivity  of  Body  performed  by  his  Posture- Master,  who 
far  exceeds  all  that  ever  shew’d  in  Europe,  who  trans¬ 
forms  his  Body  into  such  various  Shapes,  as  surpasses 
human  Faith  to  believe  without  seeing:  Likewise  the 
Italian  Scaramouch  Dance,  with  Two  Heads,  Four 
Legs,  and  but  One  Body,-to  the  Admiration  of  all  Spec¬ 
tators.  |Note,  We  have  had  the  honour  to  perform  before 
his  present  Majesty,  King  George,  the  Prince,  and  the 
Quality  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  with  great  Appla^ise. 
This  is  the  last  night  of  performing  here  ;  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  next  he  removes  to  the  Cock  and  Half-Moon  in 
Chancery- Lane.  * .  Beginning  every  Evening  at  .3  o’CIock 
and'again  at  7.  N.  B.  Any  Gentlemen  or  Ladies  may 
have  a  private  Performance  aiiy  time  of  the  Day,  giving 

an  Hour’s  Notice. — Vivat  Rex.” 

*  *  #  * 

We  can  say  of  the  Literary  and  Graphical  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Drama,”  Avhat  we  can  of  very  few 
works — that  we  were  heartily  sorry  when  wc  got  to  the 
end  ofdt.*  The  historical  notices  of  the  British  stage  in 
general,  and  of  each  illustrated  play  specially,  ai*e  a  very 
mine  of. dramatic  antiquarian  records,  delightfully  told. 
The  woodcuts,  although  some  of  them  are  inferior,  ai^e, 
in  general,  spirited  and  characteristic.  The  book  is  one 
which  no  lover  of  the  stage  or  dramatic  literature  can  do 
without.  '  We  have  had  it  elegantly  bound,  and  a  few 
evenings  ago  presented  it,  in  a  large  party  of  our  contri¬ 
butors,  to  Alvred* 

Xil^  editor’s  prefatory  advertisement  In  this  volume  of 
the  Cabinet  pyclppadia,  points  out  unwittingly  a  serious 
defect  in  the  classification  of  the  biographical  department 
of  bis  compreheiisive  work.  He  apologizes  forthead- 
missipii  of  ^a  biography  of  Cromwell  into  the  military 
ebs^^^^hef^  its  more  appropriate  place  was  among  the 
st^^esi^n^j^  Ifeleayp  ps  to  infer,  that  “  grim  old  Oliver” 

SO.' In  future,  however,  the  place 
of  gFij^^  man^s  to^.be  determined  by  the  preponder¬ 
ance  political,  or  his  theological 

tidepts^^pd.  ai^uirem^  .Now,  we  are  quite  alive  to 
the.wue  Qi a  series  of  the  lives  of  soldiers,  or  of  states- 
qi^nes^.^  We  consider  each  as  a  practical  de- 

suited  for  each 

aUi  oif  tlie  progress,  from  age  to  age,  of  its  nicety 
of  n^^chaplcat  dexterity.  But  we  fear  that  it  will  be 
found .^e^ntl^ly  to^  diminish  the  value  of  these  ‘‘  exer¬ 
cises  in.  the  sciences,^  military,’’ &c.,  if  a  little  general’s 
life,  be  at.,  times  substituted  for  that  of  a  great  one, 
because  the  letter,  in  Virtue  of  his  being  a  still  greater 
statesman,  ^diiies  in  another^  room.  At  the  same  time,  | 
we  confess  that  it  would  be  rather  a  serious  encroachment 

^  I  - 

at  once  upon  our  pockets  and  patience,  were  Dionysius 
the  voluminous  to  repeat  the  same  life  under  diilerent 
bead^  Tt  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  subdivision  of  a 
general '  Cyclopedia  of  Biography  into  several  series  of 
this  kmd  is  unapt  and  inexjiedient.  On  the  other  hand, 
sj^kfog  of '  Mr  Gleig’s  “  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Cornmanders’’ as aUhirig' apart — as  an  independent  work 
—•its  plan'^is  excellent,  and  its  execution,  as  was  to  be 
expected  fVom  'him,  neat  and  correct.  AVe  have  fii>t  an 
introduction,  giving  u  succinct  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of '‘British  tactics.  This  is  followed  up  by  bio¬ 
graphies*  illustrative  of  the  most  important  stages  of  the 
art’s  advance  towards  perfection.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  Lives  of  Sir  Walter  Manny — a  specimen  of 
the 'military  commander  during  the  chivalrous  age ;  of 
Sir  Francis  de  Vere — a  specimen  of  Elizabeth’s  leaders  ; 
of  Cromwell-^he  founder  of  standing  armies  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  of  Marlborough— the  first  who  established 
the  equality  of  the  British  army  with  the  forces  of  Con¬ 
tinental  powers. 


A  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells  of  the  Briilsh 
Islands,  arranged  according  to  the  modern  Sgstems  of 
Classification ;  and  described  from  perfect  Specimens 
in  the  Author's  Cabinet ;  with  Coloured  Plates  of  even/ 
Species,  By  W.  Turton,  M.D.  Royal  18mo.  Loiu 
doii.  Longman  and  Co.  Pp.  IjO.  1831. 

A  WORK  of  this  description  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
to  British  and  transmarine  conchologists  who  live  remote 
from  the  coast ;  and  we  looked  with  anxiety  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  book  since  its  first  announcement.  It  is 
only  surprising  that  we  have  been  so  long  of  imitating 
our  continental  neighbours ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  state 
in  Germany,  and  certainly  very  few  of  the  other  conti¬ 
nental  nations,  who  have  not  their  local  works  on  this 
subject.  Drapernaud’s  Natural  History  of  the  Mollus¬ 
cous  Animals  of  France,  in  quarto,  and  Pfeiffer’s  Land 
and  Fresh  Water  Shells  of  Germany,  published  also  in 
quarto,  stand  pimminent  in  this  department. 

Dr  Turton  has  long  been  a  conchologist,  has  written 
twice  before  on  the  subject,  and  is  a  zealous  collector; 
from  him,  therefore,  we  had  high  expectations,  and  cjil- 
culatcd  on  our  being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
every  thing  novel  in  the  land  and  fresh  water  testacea  of  ' 
our  native  country ;  but,  alas  ‘  we  are  w'ofully  disaj)- 
pointed  in  the  hope  in  which  wc  indulged. 

The  doctor,  in  his  dedication  to  William  Clark,  Esq. 
of  Bath,  who  appears  to  have  purchased  his  cabinet  of 
shells,  says,  “  notwithstanding  the  great  advancements  in 
most  departments  of  natural  history,  it  must  nevertheless 
be  admitted,  that  in  conchology  and  the  more  minute 
portions  of  zoology,  our  knowledge,  in  its  enlarged  con¬ 
sideration,  is  scarcely  beyond  its  infancy.” 

These  observations  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
learned  doctor  himself ;  for,  judging  from  the  work  before 
us,  we  would  say  he  is  in  his  infancy,  both  as  regards  his 
knowledge  of  British  land  and  fresh  water  shells,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  notice  by  and  by.  i 

Microscopic  investigation,”  he  proceeds,  and  the  I 
most  patient  enquiries,  must  therefore  lend  their  fullest 
assistance ;  for,  till  the  animal  has  been  dissected,  and 
accurately  displayed,  specific  distinctions  can  hardly  be 
determinately  fixed.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  will 
be  first  developed  in  the  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
from  the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  subjects 
may  be  collected  in  their  living  state.” 

In  all  these  sentiments  we  most  cordially  concur,  and 
expected,  when  I'eading  this  address,  that  a  rich  treat 
awaited  us,  in  a  series  of  anatomical  investigations  by  the 
author  ;  but,  kind  reader  I”  judge  of  our  surprise, 
when,  after  perusing  most  carefully  every  nrord  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  work,  all  we  hear  of  the  animal  is, 

“  Animal  inhabiting  fi’esh  water,”  or  “  Animal  terres¬ 
trial,”  &c.  &c.  Not  a  single  new  observiition  regarding 
these  interesting  tribes  of  mollusca  :  not  even  the  result 
of  the  “  patient  enquiries  ”  of  others. 

Our  conchologist  then  says,  “  How  far  unlooked  for 
casualties  may  sometimes  befriend  the  researches  of  the 
naturalist,  the  following  circumstances  will  elucidate  : — 

A  few  summers  since,  I  had  collected  some  stagnant 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  infusorial  tribe ; 
and  over  the  head  of  the  vessel  containing  this  water  was 
placed  a  piece  of  fine  gauze.  Some  time  afterwards,  upon 
looking  into  the  vessel,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  the  under  side  of  the  gauze,  strewed 
with  minute  winged  insects,  chieiiy  of  the  Neuopterous 
tribe.  Is  it  not  therefore  probable,  that  the  intusorial 
order  of  worms  may  he  merely  the  mimitcr  species  ot 
Kphemenc,  in  their  mediate  stages  of  transformation  • 

Of  the  natural  economy  of  the  last  tribe,  we  know  ouI> 
that  the  egg  is  dropped  into  water,  and  that  it  emerges  in 
a  perfect  winged  state.” 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  there  arc  certain  hxe 
principles  in  the  propagation  of  every  class  of  animate 
beings ;  and  as  far  as  the  observations  of  naturahsU 
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have  gone,  these  hiws  are  iiiideviatiiig  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Tlie  doctor’s  sng- 
(restions  are  purel}^  hypothetical,  and  as  he  has  given  ns 
no  data  wliereby  he  conceives  tliis  general  law  may  he 
overturned,  his  suggestions  are  unworthy  of  notice. 
Infusory  animals,  from  their  extreme  minuteness,  are 
still  but  little  known  ;  however,  this  we  have  ascertained, 
that  they  possess  characters  widely  different  from  the 
insect  tribes.  The  larvie  of  the  latter,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  water,  have  not  the  iniwer  of  swimming, 
but  feed  on  substances  at  the  bottom,  amongst  the  mud  ; 
they  are  usually  incased  in  some  extraneous  substance. 
The  species  of  Neuopterous  observed  by  the  doctor  must 
have  burst  from  their  almost  imperceptible  chrysolids,  and 
ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  we  therefore  think 
that  the  anticipated  new  and  grand  field  of  discovery” 
of  Dr  Turtoii  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Having  disposed  of  the  dedicatory  address,  we  come  to 
the  body  of  the  work,  which,  taken  altogether,  we  con¬ 
sider  little  better  than  a  skeleton  of  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  he  candidly  says,  that  “  the  whole  of  my  collections 
in  British  conchology  are  now  in  your  (Mr  Clark’s)  pos¬ 
session  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  catalogue,  nothing  has  been 
introduced  of  which  perfect  specimens  cannot  be  found 
in  that  collection.  Consequently,  I  could  not  fully  avail 
myself  of  the  scientific  papers  of  Mr  Jeffries  in  the 
Linnean  transactions, — of  Mr  Alder  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Newcastle  Society,— nor  of  some  local  catalogues.” 
So  that  this  manual  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  a  private  collection,  which  never 
can  be  of  use  to  the  collector  of  British  land  and  fresh 
water  testacea.  If  the  doctor  had  done  his  duty  to 
the  public,  he  should  have  introduced  every  known 
species,  whether  they  had  come  under  his  own  observa¬ 
tion  or  not.  We  can  perceive  nothing  acute  in  his 
specific  characters,  on  which  he  of  course  plumes  himself, 
not  condescending  to  copy  others  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  too  short  and  indistinct ;  wretchedly  poor,  compared 
with  the  beautifully  clear  descriptions  of  Montagu. 

The  doctor  has  been  at  much  pains  to  refer  to  the 
Mollusca  of  Leach,  in  his  Synonyms — which  we  look 
upon  as  useless,  that  book  never  having  been  published 
to  our  knowledge — and  in  these  he  has  committed  seve¬ 
ral  errors.  For  example,  he  quotes  l^each  as  the  in- 
stitutor  of  the  genus  Cort/chium,  whereas  that  merit  be¬ 
longs  to  the  acute  Muller,  being  one  of  his  genera  in  the 
Zoologica  Danica  published  at  Haunie  in  1788. 

Dr  Turton  has  taken  cai’e  most  elocfuently  to  quote 
himself  in  his  Synonyms,  as  far  as  his  own  writings  go 
on  Conchology,  but  he  has  never  once  mentioned  “  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  Captain  Thomas  Ilrown,”  certainly  the  most  com¬ 
plete  illustrations  of  British  shells  hitherto  published, 
which  appeared  in  1827,  printed  in  elephant  quarto,  with 
fifty-three  highly  finished  ]»lates,  by  Mr  Lizars,  from 
original  drawings  by  the  author,  and  containing  about 
iivelve  hundred  figui'es  of  shells,  all  the  size  of  nature, 
^en  plates  are  occupied  by  the  land  and  fresh  water 
shells,  and  contain  two  hundred  and  fourteen  figures, 
lepresenting  the  subjects  in  various  points  of  view,  many 
of  which  the  doctor  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with. 
^Ve  know  that  the  doctor  is  aware  such  a  book  exists.  j 

The  plates  in  this  manual  are  executed  in  a  slight,  but  | 
ueat  manner,  and  the  shells  are  pretty  correct  represent-  ; 
utions  of  the  originals  ;  but  the  doctor  lias  committed  a  \ 
serious  blunder,  in  having  omitted  to  represent  the  hinges  j 
of  the  bivalves,  from  which  alone  their  true  characters  | 
can  be  identified  ;  and  in  the  univalves,  it  is  necessary  to  ! 
give  both  a  back  and  front  view,  while  he  has  contented 
fiinaself  with  a  front  view  only.  In  the  latter  depart- 
laent  we  are  surprised  to  find  a  young  shell  given  as  an 
dlustratiou  of  that  elegantly-formed  species,  the  O/c/os*- 
^Offia  elegans. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  this  work  as  lieing  <»ne 
^1  little  use  to  the  transmarine  conchologist,  containing  only 


a  garbled  account  of  this  interesting  tribe  of  animals,  or 
rather  of  their  habitations. 

To  have  made  this  work  a  complete  manual,  it  should 
have  had  a  detailed  account  of  the  animals,  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  them,  from  the  egg,  till  they  reached  their 
adult  state ;  directions  for  finding  them,  and  a  particular 
description  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found,  &c.  Such  a  book  is  still  wanted. 


THE  NOVELIST. 

The  Jew,  III  three  volumes.  London.  Edwai'd  Bull. 
1832. 

Camero7i,  A  Novel.  In  three  volumes.  London* 
I  hi  ward  Bull.  1832. 


Tins  second-rate  translation,  from  a  German  work  by 
no  means  of  the  first  class,  is  spirited,  hut  coarse,  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  uiinatiiral.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Con¬ 
stance,  ]>artly  in  Frankfurt,  or  their' respective  vicinities, 
about  the  time  of  the  perfidious  murder  of  Huss.  The 
characters  "who  figure  in  the  novel  arc  rude  bandit 
noblemen,  some  subsisting  by  their  own  industry  on  the 
highway,  some  by  serving  one  or  other  of  the  free  towns 
—substantial  citizens,  honest  and  dishonest, — princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  ]'2mpire,^one  Pope  (quite  enough  at  a 
time), — ^.jolly  priests,  Jews,  gypsies,  members  of  the’ 
Secret  Tribunal,  &c.  &c.  There  is  kissing  and  throat- 
cutting, — rant,  teal’s,  moonshine,  and  malice, — mystery 
and  revelations— enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ten  de¬ 
generate  English  romances.  The  perplexity  of  the  story 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  burble-^  humane 
invention  of  the  hait-fisher  employed  in  catching  eels — a 
myriad  of  worms  strung  upon  one  long  thread  of  silk,  twist¬ 
ed  and  intertwined  till  the  Gordian  knot  becomes  a  joke  to 
it.  The  heroes  and  heroine  no  sooner  get  out  of  one  .en¬ 
tanglement  than  they  find  themselves  involved  in  another. 
And  thus  the  story  goes  on — tTvisting  and  re-twistihg— 
coiling  and  wreathing — till  we  find  ourselves  at^  the  close'of 
the  third  volume,  when,  having  both  ends  iii' our  hands, 
we  have,  as  all  patient  iinravellers  of  tangled  sk^itis  kbow, 
tlie  game  in  our  own  hands,  and  may  proceed  to^hiifavel 
at  our  leisure.  This  work  ought* to  ma^e ‘the^ferkuhes 
of  the  circulating  libraries.  It  is  a  series* <>fkjibliCyfptb-^ 
blems,  that  will  keep  the  toughest  roihance  reader  pii^2ling 
wnth  delighted,  but  still  baffled  iiigenuity^*W  a'cbfd  kcent,* 
for  three  evenings  per  volume.  Then,^  what  |;ir^tsesWtn 
be  bestowed  on  the  book  !  and  how  the  iiexi  brf*  t^e’  list 
will  pester  the  librarian  with  reiterated  ^^uirles  after 
it, — “  quick,  thick,  and  heavy  as  a  thunder  shower!” 
and  how  he  will  bear  it  home  in  triumph  at’last— feverish 
with  the  excess  of  Jiis  tumultuous  joy — dipping  Into  its 
pages  as  he  hurries  along  the  street,  to  the  Imminent 
danger  of  those  who  jostle  with  him  amid  his  blind  career ! 
Were  we  not  Tin:  Ei)iNBUR<iii  Literary  Journal/ we 
should  like  to  be  such  a  novel  reader.  ' 


“  Cameron”  has  puzzled  us  right  sore.  To  judge 
from  the  attempt  to  deliueate  the  professioimh career  of  a 
young  lawyer^the  confusion  of  Highlands /and.;Low- 
lands,  and  some  other  inaccuracies'  of  metaphysical 
costume,”  we  should  pronounce  the  aatbor  a  peraou  who 
had  never  crossed  the  Tweed.  Out  the  other ^hand,  the 
admirable  delineation  of  the  consequential  country  Twriter 
and  his  amiable  family — the  worthy  .book- worm -of  a 
clergyman,  with  liis  slatternly  wife  and  neglected  family 
— and  a  certain  intimacy  witli  the  links  and  fionns  of 
domestic  union,  as  it  exists  in  Scotland,  looks  likethe  voice 
of  a  chield  who  has  been  among  us  ‘‘  takln*  notes.”  This, 
however,  is  paltry  criticism.  The  charm’terH  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  story  are  boldly  and  characteristically 
delineated,  yet  without  exaggeration.  The  plot— although 
bearing  an  accredited  likeness  to  the  plots  of  ^  old  romance” 
— is  skilfully  perplexed,  the  developeineiit  gradually  and 
most  admirably  brought  about.  The  tone  of  sentiment 
which  pervades  the  whole  work  is  pure  and  elevated.  The 
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author  is  most  at  fault  where  he  attempts  to  portray 
natural  scenery.  There  is  something  extremely  vague 
in  his  descriptions.  On  the  whole,  however,  ‘‘  Cameron  ” 
is  a  masterly  performance— more  akin  in  its  spirit  to 
Miss  Ferrier,  in  her  most  pleasing  moods  of  writing,  than 
any  book  we  know. 


Gallery  of  American  Portraits,  By  George  Watevston. 

12mo.  Pp.  123.  Washington :  P.  Thomiison,  Glas¬ 
gow  :  John  Reid  and  Co.  18.31. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  possessed  a  Gallery 
of  American  Portraits,  containing  a  greater  number  of 
the  distinguished  characters  of  the  United  States,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  by  a  more  masterly  hand,  than  furnishes 
the  present  collection.  Meantime,  we  take  “  the  good 
the  gods  provide  us,”  and  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
of  Mr  Waterston’s  likenesses — such  as  they  are — of  the 
leading  spirits  among  his  countrymen. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Mr  Everett  has  been  but  a  few  years  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  and  is  still  but  a  young  man.  His 
parliamentary  career  has  been,  so  far,  as  brilliant  as  his 
friends  could  have  expected,  or  as  he  could  himself  de¬ 
sire.  He  was  preceded  by  a  high  literary  reputation, 
and  his  dehut  on  the  floor  of  the  House  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  it.  There  was  something  splendid  .and  classical  in 
his  first  speech,  which  excited  great  attention,  and  pro¬ 
duced  pleasure  in  those  who  heard  him.  Mr  Everett  is 
more  of  an  orator  than  a  debater.  He  has  practised  in 
the  professor’s  chair,  and  in  the  pulpit,  till  his  elocution 
lias’ become  easy  and  captivating.  On  orator as  an  art, 
he  has  bestow'ed  much  of  his  attention  and  labour ;  and 
when  the  subject  suits  the  pocnliar  character  of  his  mind, 
or  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  his  declamation  is  splendid. 
He  throws  into  his  voice  a  pathos  and  beauty  of  intona¬ 
tion,  that  render  it  exceedingly  agreeable.  Its  dulcet  and 
melloiv  cadences, 

.  .  *  Muslcid  as  ii  Apollo’s  lute,’ 

fall' delightfully  upon  the  ear,  and  when  employed  in 
giving' expression  to  a  fine  sentiment,  a  lofty  conception, 
or  a  generous  and  noble  feeling,  they  resemble  poetry  j 
blended  with  music,  and  act  upon  the  mind  with  a  charm  ' 
that  no  one  feels  a  wish  to  resist.  His  attitudes,  though  | 
studied,  are  easy  and  graceful,  while  the  fire  of  his  fine  | 
hazel  eye,  and  the  expression  of  his  grave  but  intellectual  j 
countenance,  give  the  most  powerful  effect  to  all  he  utters, 
AVhen  Mr  Everett  hecontes  heated  with  the  subject,  and 
stimulated  by  the  gaze  of  those  around  him,  his  declama¬ 
tion  is  magnificent,'  and  his  eloquence  is  poured  out  with 
80' much  power,  and  with  such  propriety  and  graceful¬ 
ness  of  manner,  that  everj’’  heai’er  is  delighted,  and  feels 
that  he  is  addressed  hy  one  of  no  ordinary  genius.  The 
style  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  peculiar  plaintiveness  of 
his  voice,  are  finely  adapted  to  subjects  susceptible  of 
pathos.  Though  these  .are,  perhaps,  better  suited  to  the 
pulpit  than  the  senate,  they  are,  nevertheless,  attractive 
every  where,  and  give  a  charm  to  the  tone  of  moral  reflec¬ 
tion  and  sentiment  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges, 
that  every  one  must  feel.  From  his  habit  of  declaiming 
ill  the  pulpit,  he  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  didactic  in 
his  manner  for  the  sphere  which  he  now  occupies ;  but 
there  is  a  classical  purity  and  beauty  in  his  style  and 
allusions,  and  a  luridness  in  his  arrangement,  that  must 
give  pleasure  to  every  cultivated  mind.  3Ir  E.  is  a  ripe 
scholar :  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  none  in  this  country,  .and  his  general  reading 
has  been  extensive  and  well  digested.  He  possesses  a 
cultivated  taste,  cbastenetl  though  not  very  vigorous 
imagination,  and  a  judgment  at  all  times  accurate  and 
discriminating.  As  a  logician,  there  are  some  of  his  co«  I 


adjutors  in  legislation  who  surpass  him  in  force  and  in¬ 
genuity,  but  not  in  vleaniess  and  truth  of  moral  deduc¬ 
tion,  or  accuracy  of  reasoning.  The  bar  has  given  to 
j  some  of  his  associates  greater  readiness  and  facility  in 
1  wielding  the  weapons  of  logic,  but  they  have  less  range 
of  argument,  and  less  beauty  of  illustration.  I  have  said 
that  Mr  £.  is  less  of  a  debater  than  an  orator,  because 
his  inclinations  and  pursuits  having  been  more  literary 
than  political,  he  ishiot  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  his  op¬ 
ponent,  and  but  seldom  addresses  the  Ilouse  until  he  is 
fully  prepared  by  previous  research  and  reflection,  and 
then  only  w’^hen  questions  of  deep  interest  and  importance 
1  are  brought  up  for  discussion.  On  minor  questions,  he 
will  not  often  descend  to  speak,  and  he  has  not  that  tern- 
per  which  would  lead  him  to  deal  in  invective  and  bitter 
sarcasm.  He  treats  his  opponent  with  great  mildness 
and  candour,  and  reasons  with  the  coolness  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  though  he  sometimes  gives  vent  to  indignant  feel¬ 
ings,  and  on  those  occasions  his  bursts  of  oratory  are  truly 
splendid.  He  is  far  from  giving  ‘  to  party  what  is  due 
to  mankind  Its  bickerings,  intemperance,  and  animosi- 
j  ties,  do  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  mind,  and  he 
I  meets  his  political  adversary  in  fair  and  honourable  com- 
j  bat,  and  never  suffers  himself  to  be  thrown  from  his 
j  course  by  violence,  indecorum,  or  want  of  courtesy.  It 
j  has  been  said  of  Mr  Everett,  with  great  propriety,  as  it 
was  said  of  Goldsmith,  ‘  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit’ 
He  handles  no  subject  that  he  does  not  ornament,  from 
the  natural  and  acquired  eleg.ance  of  his  mind.  His  re- 
I  gular  orations,  parliamentary  speeches,  and  his  literary 
essays,  all  breathe  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  a  justness  of 
thought,  a  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  tone  of  moral  beauty, 
which  every  impartial  mind  must  admire.  There  is, 
however,  observable  in  some  of  his  intellectual  efforts,  a 
want  of  richness  of  colouring,  which  would  indicate  that 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  judgment  he  had  too  much  ne¬ 
glected  the  exercise  of  his  imagination.  It  is  not  so  often 
(  employed  as  it  might  be  with  effect,  to  give  richness  and 
!  splendour  to  his  composition,  whether  prepared  in  the 
j  closet,  or  delivered  on  the  rostrum.  American  orators 
’  are  usually,  I  think,  too  dry  and  didactic ;  they  confine 
j  themselves  rather  too  strictly  to  mere  argumentation,  and 
will  but  rarely  suffer  themselves  to  sport  amid  the  bril¬ 
liant  coruscations  of  wit,  or  to  use  a  faculty  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  cultivated  taste,  is  so  well  suited 
to  give  magnificence  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  the 
mind. 

“  ?«lr  Everett,  though  long  devoted  to  the  refined  and 
elegant  pleasures  of  literature,  to 

‘  Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease,’ 

is  nevertheless  a  man  of  business,  and  is  among  the  most 
punctual,  regular,  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  bis 
parliamentary  unties.  He  is  never  absent  from  the 
House,  or  from  a  meeting  of  a  committee  to  which  be 
may  belong,  unless  detained  by  sickness,  and  is  always 
prompt  in  bringing  the  business  referred  to  him  before 
the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  for  its  action.  Mr 
Everett  is  ambitious  of  political  distinction,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  he  will  attain,  from  the  character  of  his  mind, 
his  industry,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  attain¬ 
ments.  His  patriotism  is  ardent,  and  liis  assiduity  ui^ 
ceasing.  In  the  pulpit,  the  editorial  and  professors 
chair,  on  the  rostrum  and  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  has 
been  equally  conspicuous  and  equally  successful.  As  a 
reviewer,  he  has  given  reputation  to  the  literary  chara^ 
ter  of  his  country ;  and  as  an  orator,  lie  is  held  in  big 
and  merited  estimation.  His  style  of  spiking  an 
writing  is  neat,  flowing,  and  oratorical,  and  his  speeches 
are  always  listened  to  and  read  with  edification  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Mr  Everett  is  indeed  one  in  whom,  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  acquirements,  the  superiority  of  his  intell^b 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  letters,  and 
countryi  the  xiatiuQ  must  feel  a  jual  honours®  * 
pride.’* 
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JOnX  RANDOLPH. 


“  Mr  Randolph  has  been  long  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  and  long  distinguished  as  an  orator.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  parliamentary  career  at  an  early  age,  and  soon 
displayed  those  talents  and  that  peculiar  species  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  have  thrown  around  his  name  so  much 
brilliancy.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  precocious, 
and  to  have  attained  maturity  too  soon  to  warrant  great 
expectations  of  permanent  excellence  and  usefulness.  He 
was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  popular  orators  it  contained.  But  either 
from  disappointed  ambition,  or  the  peculiar  bent  and 
eccentricity  of  his  mind,  he  unfortunately,  if  not  impru¬ 
dently,  aberrated  too  soon  from  the  course  which  would 
have  insured  continued  fame,  as  well  as  promotion  under 
our  government.  Like  Alexander  the  Great,  he  sighed 
for  more  conquests,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  new 
party,  which  failed,  and  he  sunk  under  the  ruins  he  had 
himself  created.  Mr  R.  was  never,  however,  distin¬ 
guished  for  great  power  and  force  of  reasoning,  and  in 
close  and  accurate  analysis  was  almost  always  defective. 
The  feebleness  of  his  health,  and  the  frailties  of  his  body, 
have  contributed  to  affect  his  temper,  and  to  render  him 
somewhat  ascetic  and  petulant.  His  invective  is  terrible, 
and  his  sarcasm  keen  and  overwhelming.  Full  of  caprice 
and  eccentricities,  you  know  not  when,  or  against  whom, 
his  deadly  shaft  is  to  be  levelled,  and  the  hearer  is  some¬ 
times  surprised  to  find  the  flaming  sword  severing  the 
bones  and  marrow  of  friend  as  well  as  foe.  His  style 
is  chaste  and  polished — his  language  always  the  most 
select  and  appropriate,  and  his  images,  figures,  and  quo¬ 
tations,  are  big  with  meaning,  and  their  application 
striking  and  felicitous.  His  pronunciation  is  founded 
upon  that  of  the  best  models  of  Kngland,  and  remarkable 
for  its  correctness.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and 
the  word  he  selects  is  always  the  one  which  should  have 
been  chosen,  and  no  other.  His  declamation  is  some¬ 
times  splendid,  and  always  elegant. 

“  Mr  Randolph's  reading  is  extensive,  his  taste  classical,  | 
and  his  knowledge  of  history,  especially  British  history,  I 
profound,  minute,  and  accurate.  He  often  makes  the  i 
most  apt  and  happy  quotations,  and  exhibits  analogies,  ! 
which,  perhaps,  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of ;  but  | 
which  he  renders  striking  and  forcible.  His  associa-  | 
tions  are,  however,  slight,  and  he  thus  becomes  occa¬ 
sionally  excursive  «and  exceedingly  erratic  ;  but  in'  the 
midst  of  his  wildest  aberrations,  he  scatters  around  him  | 
flowers  so  beautiful,  that  very  few  are  offended  at  bis  j 
devious  wanderings,  and  follow  him  with  pleasure  where-  i 
ever  he  chooses  to  lead  them.  He  never  loses  a  good  | 
thought,  or  a  fine  image,  that  may  occur  to  him  either  in  : 
Conversation  or  solitude,  “  but  treasures  it  up  in  the  vo-  I 
lume  ot  his  brain”  till  it  may  be  wanted,  and  he  never  fails  1 
to  let  it  out  when  he  has  an  opportunity.  His  invective, 
like  the  deadly  siroc,  withers  every  thing  it  sweeps  across, 
und  his  opponent  is  sure  to  quail  and  shiver  beneath  its 
touch.  His  sarcasms  are  barbed  with  the  most  deadly 
‘Acrimony,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  indicates  a 
ferocious  and  misanthropic  character.  He  indulges  more 
m  satire  than  logic,  more  in  invective  than  reasoning; 
but  there  is  a  fascination  about  him,  as  an  orator,  that  ’ 
ow  can  or  are  willing  to  resist.  His  very  silence  is 
sometimes  speaking  and  eloquent,  and  the  bare  motion  of 
IS  finger  or  his  head  often  conveys  as  much  meaning  as 
fbe  most  finished  or  elaborate  sentence.  But  between 
IS  delivered  and  published  speeches,  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
erence.  In  the  latter,  you  lose  that  charm  by  which 
you  are  bound  when  you  listen  to  what  he  utters:  the 
^s^sliculation,  emphasis,  action,  are  gone.  The 
s  eleioii  is  left,  hut  the  spirit  has  fled  ;  the  body  is  there, 
ut  the  soul  is  no  more.  To  judge  of  Mr  R.  as  an  ora- 
or,  you  must  hear  him,  or  rather  you  must  have  heard 
when  his  mind  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power, 
^^d  his  imagination  luxuriating  in  tluMbdicious  images  of 


youth  and  poetry.  Burke  seems  to  be  his  model,  and 
Shakspeare  his  constant  companion.  From  both  he  draws 
largely,  and  with  the  latter  he  is  as  familiar  as  Alexander 
was  with  the  works  of  the  immortal  Homer.  But  Mr 
R.’s  mind  and  habits  are  wholly  averse  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  routine  and  details  of  business.  The  mere  labours 
of  legislation  are  not  suited  to  his  temper  or  intellect,  and 
both  as  a  member  of  a  committee  and  the  House,  he  is 
almost  wholly  inefficient. 

“  Mr  R.  is  tall,  meagre,  and  badly  formed.  His  eye 
is  black  and  piercing ;  his  complexion  sallow  and  cada¬ 
verous  ;  his  hair  smoothed  down  on  his  head,  and  tied  in 
a  cue;  and  his  voice,  though  of  no  great  compass,  is  un¬ 
commonly  clear  and  distinct.  He  is  remarkable  for  his 
eccentricity,  and  eccentricity  has  been  justly  denomina¬ 
ted  a  species  of  derangement.  He  lias  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  to  Russia,  but  what  figure  he  will  make 
in  this  new  character,  or  what  benefits  he  will  render  to 
the  nation,  time  will  soon  determine.  It  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  who  know  Mr  R.  as  a  rather  extraor¬ 
dinary  appointment,  and  one  not  at  all  calculated  to  add 
to  his  own  fame,  or  the  reputation  of  his  country. 

EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

]Mr  Livingston,  though  now  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  still  retains  the  powei*8  of  mind  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  in  the  maturity  of  life.  He  is  tall,  thin, 
and  but  little  bent  by  age.  His  step  is  still  firm  and 
elastic,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  failed  him  but  his 
vision,  the  deficiency  of  which  is  supplied  by  a  lens  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  neck,  which  he  uses  inste<ad  of  spectacles. 
Mr  L.  has  been  long  known  as  a  lawyer  and  civilian  of 
the  first  rank.  The  famous  batture  question,  in  which 
he  was  opposed  by  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  gave  him  a 
notoriety  which  his  subsequent  conduct  has  not  tended  to 
diminish.  His  Louisiana  Code,  the  result  of  profoiuid 
knowledge  and  laborious  investigation,,  has  been  adopted 
in  all  the  courts  of  that  State ;  and  his  researches  in  this 
branch  of  science,  and  his  labours  in  coditicatjoii,  like 
those  of  Jeremy  Benthaui,  have  been  profound  and  inde¬ 
fatigable.  He  has  been  recently,  it  is  believed,  engaged 
in  prep.iring  a  criminal  code  for  the  district  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  is  certainly  much  wanted,  and  which  Con¬ 
gress  will  no  doubt  adopt  as  a  substitute  for  the  wretched 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  now  prevails  in 
this  district.  Mr  Livingston  is  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
reading,  and  great  attainments.  lie  is  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  and  most  of  the  modern  languages,  which  has 
opened  tD  him  the  treasures  those  languages  cuintain. 
As  a  legisbitor  and  lawyer,  he  stands  deservedly  high. 
Though  a  septuagenarian,  his  mind  is  still  acute,  subtle, 
and  discriminating,  and  no  evidence  as  yet  appears  of  a 
decay  of  intellectual  power.  His  speeches  are  elaborate, 
recherche,  and  ingenious,  often  indeed  as  much  intended 
to  convince  himself  as  his  hearers,  and  perhaps  bordering 
too  closely  on  the  sophistry  of  the  bar.  His  written  are, 
however,  better  than  his  oral  .speeches;  for  in  the  former 
he  endeavours  t(»  polish  the  style  and  elaborate  the  argu¬ 
ment,  to  meet  the  public  eye  and  to  sustain  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  while  in  the  latter  he  seems  to  be  more  careless  and 
indifferent.  Mr  L.  is  not  very  fluent;  he  pauses  and 
hesitates  too  frequently,  and  his  enunciatimi,  from  the 
loss  of  his  teeth,  is  somewhat  indistinct,  and  his  voice  too 
low.  He  is  listened  to  more  for  the  matter  than  the 
manner,  which  is  nevertheless  not  disagreeable.  He 
evinces  a  liberality  and  fairne.ss  in  the  discussion  of  a 
subject,  which  art*  always  felt  and  appreciated,  and  which 
render  him  at  all  times  an  honourable  opponent.  Mr 
Livingston’s  mind  has  not  betm  exclusively  applied  to 
political  and  legal  subjects ;  it  has  been  occasionally  re¬ 
freshed  at  the  Pierian  fount,  and  enriched  by  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  literature.  He  does  not,  like  Brougham,  relax 
his  faculties,  by  demonstrating  a  mathematical  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  by  dipping  into  the  scenes  of  Shakspeare,  Alfieri, 
or  Voltaire.  He  has  not  vet  outlived  his  reputation, 
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though  it  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  has  sunk  from  Certain  it  is,  that  the  number  admitted  to  have  been  ac. 
the  high  and  palmy. state'’ it  had  once  attained.  Age  tiially  deposited  in  tlie  Royal  Neapolitan  iMuseuni 
has  impaired  the  vigour  of  his  imagination,  but  has  not  amounts  to  169().  The  value  of  such  a  prize  may  be  best 
damped  the  native  ardour  of  his  feelings.  Though  he  estimated  by  l  eilecting,  tliat  in  Roman  literature  we  pos*. 
has  outlived  the  fantasies  of  life,  its  vapid  realities  do  sess  the  remains' or  complete  works  of  only  sixty  authors 

not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  atUichmeiU  to  the  world,  and  that,  though  richer  in  the  loarnin;:  of  Greece 


Perhaps  the  experience  of  seventy  year.s  may  now  indiico  must  reckon  every  fragment  to  make  up  the  two  thousand 
him  to  feel,  in  the  language  of  Petrarch,  •  -  .  treatises  of  which  writers  speak.  What  then  has  result- 

“  Clie  <iuanto  place  al  inondo  c  breve  soguo'  ”  “’’‘I"'"***'’"  '  to 


It  is  here  far  from  my  intention  to  undervalue  the 


If  it  do  not,  the  conflicts  of  party  ivincour,  the  vioissU  difllcnUies  which  oppose  any  attempt  to  unroll  these 
tudes  of  fortune,  and  the  stekening  vanities  of  the  world,  ancient  writings.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  under- 
have  been  expeidenced  in  vain,; and  life  has*  not  been  to  takings  which  would  i*eqnire  half  the  patient  dexterity 
him  a  school  of  wisdom,’  but  a  scene ‘of  successive  and  and  industry;  but  are  there  anywhere  success  would 
uninterrupted  enjoymentSy  not  “  stale,'  dull,  and  unpro-  more  pleasingly  reward  individual  exertion,  or  national 
fitable,”  but  redolent  of  joy,  radiant  with  hope,  and  teem-  encouragement?  Of  the  difliculties  the  reader  may  judge 
ing  with  pleasure.  ’  "  •>,?  rj-i*  -  when  he  considers,  that  on  a  fii’st  inspection  it  would  be 

--  -  -  '■  impossiblc  to  distiuguish  betwccn  one  of  these  volumes  and 
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ON  THE  HERCULANEUM  MANUSCRIPTS. 


a  fragment  of  burnt  tree  root.  Even  on  a  close  examination, 
they  present  the  exact  appearance  of  charcoal,  while  they 
are  still  more  fragile.  The  manuscripts  have  all  been 
written  upon  papyrus,  and  consequently  each  volume 
formed  a  roll  of  various  length.  Hence  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  papyri  as  cylindrical  pieces  of  carbonized 


Italy  is  a  country  of  abiding  interest,  to  which  we  I  wood,  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  by  one  and  a  half 
always  turn  with  scarcely  diminished  curiosity.  ^  Of  all  I  to  three  in  diameter.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the 
her  relics,  none  aflfect  more  immediately  the  present  age  I  general  figure,  for,  by  being  crushed  against  each  other,  and 
than  the  manuscripts  recovered  from  her  buried  cities.  I  pressed  by  the  superincumbent  matter  of  jit  least  six  suc- 
The  readers  of  the  Literary'  Journal^  therefore,  may  I  cessive  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  they  are  bent,  twisted, 
esteem  not  altogether  unacceptable,  a  connected  account  I  and  flattened,  into  every  variety  of  an  oblong  roundish 
of  the  discovery  and  ^actual  condition*  of  these  antiquities,  I  shape.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  writer  remarked 
drawn  fVom  information  obtained  upon  the ’spot.  specimens  nearly  flat,  broad  and  thin,  probably  from  the 

•  The  first  recoi’ded  eruption  of-  ‘Vesuvius^ -In'  the  79th  I  volume  having  been  laid  aside  carelessly  rolled  up ;  in  one 
year  of  our  era,’‘left ‘hut -a' memory  of  one  of  the  most  case,  two  were  completely  and  inseparably  united,  from 
delicious  regions,  and  several  of  the  oldest  towns  of  South-  I  lying  one  above  the  other.  With  very  rare  exceptions, 
ern  Italy.  '  At  length,  aftei*  a  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  I  they  are  without  an  umbilicus,  or  roller  of  wood  in  the 
a  peasant  digging  'for  some  domestic  purpose,- threw  up  centre,  a  blank  space  being  left  at  each  extremity  to  serve 
certain  fragments  of  marble,  which  attracting  notice,  led  as  a  core  upon  which  to  wind  up  the  written  portion  in 
to  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum.  It  was  not,  however,  I  advancing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  reader  roll- 
untll  1762,'  thatUheflrst  literary  treasures  were  obtained,  I  ing  up  with  one  hand  and  unrolling  with  the  other;  also 
in  the  exploration  of  what  oi^peared  to  have  been  a 'villa  when  the  volume  was  perused  and  laid  aside,  the  blank 
of  some  toagntflcence’ih  its  vicinity.  W'hile  excavating  1  space  at  the  commencement  served  as  a  covering  to  the 
about  120  feet  beloMr- the  pi'esent  surface,  the  wot'kmeii  whole  contents  by  forming  the  outer  convolutions.  The 
lighted* upon  a 'building  which  seemed  to  have  stood  re-  umbilicus,  in  fact,  ns  an  indispensable  pai’tof  the  book,  is 
tired  in  tlie  grouVids  of  this  antique  villa.  The  chamber  comparatively  of  recent  application,  after  parchment  had 
into  which  tbeypeneti’ated  was  spacious  and  even  elegant;  I  become  the  usual  material.  Tho  writing  is  on  one  side 
but,’  liesides  the’  bust  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  contained  1  only,  and  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  back  of  the  rolls 
nothing  except  wooden  cabinets  arninged  along  the  walks.  I  presents  a*  blank — a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  import- 
Theso  repositories,  though  reduced  to  a  ‘  carbo  whicli  •  ance  in  any  attempt  to  unroll  them,  and  without  which, 
crumbled  into  black  dust  on  the  touch,  still  showed  that  I  indeed,  such  attempt  would  be  fruitless.  The  lines  run 
they  bad  been  richly  inlaid  with  variou.s  woods,  and  I  across  in  columns  from  two  to  four  inches  in  breadth, 
sui*mountediby  a  comice  ;  within  they  were  filled  with  I  surrounded  by  a  margin  more  or  less  spacious.  The  whole 
the  same  finely  pulverized  Volcanic  ashes  by  which  the  manuscript  is  further  divided  into  sections  or  paragraphs, 

city  had  been  overwhelmed,  »but  amid- this  dust,  and  I  containing  from  thirty  to  seventy  lines,  which  correspond 

placed  with  regularity,  appeared  a  number  of  columnar  I  to  convenient  pauses  in  the  narrative  or  argument  These 
pieces  of*  carbonaceous  matter  ;  while,  on  the  floor  lay  a  sections  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  blank  space 
smaller  quantity  confusedly  heaped  together.  AVhat  these  of  about  an  inch,  and  afford  another  convenience  in  now 
objects  might  be -was  not  at  first  very  rigorously  exami-  I  deciphering  the  papyrus,  which  can  thus  be  removed  in 
ned,  for  their  appearance  excited  little  enquiry  and  less  portions  as  successively  unrolled.  So  far  as  yet  appears, 
cupidity,  until  accidental  fracture  pi’oved  that  they  exhi-  all  these  manuscripts  arc  written  in  capitals,  and,  from 
bited  internally  written  cbaractei*8.  The  secret  was  now  I  the  form  of  the  letters,  cannot  be  much  older  than  the 
disclosed.  The  building  had  been  a  library,  and  these  date  of  tlieir  entombment  under  the  ashes  of  ^  esuvius* 
despised  cinders  its  books — the  identical  records  of  ancient  The  characters  have  been  traced  in  a  liquid  composed  ot 
lore,  on  which  scholars  of  an  age  contemporary  with  the  charcoal  |>owder  rendered  fluid  and  adhesive  by  vegetable 
advent  of  gospel* truth  had  actually  read!  This  was  the  gum  or  animril  glue,  most  probably  the  latter;  and  the 
most  direct  bequest  yet  made  by  antiquity  to  modern  instrument  employed  was  a  wooden  pen,  so  designated  at 
times ;  and,  like  ungrateful  heirs,  we  have  thrown  the  I  least  by  tourists,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  museum, 
gift  away.  I  where  specimens  found  with  manuscripts  are  exhibited  ; 

Careful  investigationH  co]lecte<l  from  the  chamber  I  but  which  the  writer  remarked  to  be  the  reed  still  use 
above  described  2jO*volumes,  and  by  uncovering  a  second,  in  Persia  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  and,  excepting 
containing  337,  the -whole  amount  of  the  first  discovery  |  the  split,  which  is  wanting,  cut  in  nearly  a  similar  man- 
was  increased  to  687  volumes.  <  J^*ior,  however,  to  1790,  ner.  The  writing,  however,  is  greatly  inferior  to  even 
when  the  more  active  reseai'ches  terminated,  it  lias  been  1  the  ordinary  Oriental  penmanship, 
asserted,  that  upwards  of  1800  volumes  were  recovered  I  Soon  after  their  discoveiy,  the  first  attempt  to  unsc 
from  the  ruins  of  Horciilaneuni^  Stabia,  aiid  Pompeii,  these  fountains  of  knowledge  was  ma<le  by  Antonm 
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PiaggU  a  monk,  who,  from  holding  a  situation  in  the 
Vatican  library,  had  attained  experience  concerning  an¬ 
cient  writings.  His  plan,  so  far  as  persevered  in,  proved 
tolerably  ettective.  He  constructed  a  small  frame  of  two 
upright  pieces,  about  nine  inches  high,  supporting  a.  hori¬ 
zontal  roller,  which  turned  on  an  axis,  JMacing  the 
fragile  papyrus  below  upon  a  piece  of  silk,  he  fixed  certain 
threads  to  the  roller,  pasting  them  likewise  to  the  back 
of  the  manuscript,  which  he  covered  with  a  coating  of 
goldbeater’s  skin,  moistened  with  gum,  and  applied  in  | 
small  pieces,  with  extreme  care  aud  delicacy.  The  brittle 
material,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  is  weaker  and 
even  less  tenacious  than  tlie  thinnest  writing  paper,  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  tire,  was  thus  restored  to  some 
degree  of  consistency,  and  the  patient  monk,  giving  to 
his  little  cylinder  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement,  wound 
up  a  minute  segment  of  the  manuscript.  Proceeding 
thus,  not  inch  by  inch,  but  line  by  Hue,  he  finished,  in 
the  unrolling  of  the  fourth  book  of  a  Treatise  on 
Music,  by  Philodemus.  After  various  other  attempts,  in 
the  course  of  the  six  following  years,  on  different  rolls, 
riaggi,  interrupted  by  the  impatience  of  his  superiors, 
rather  than  failing  in  his  own  exertions,  quietly  aban¬ 
doned  the  undertaking,  and  a  work  on  Botany,  wliich  he 
had  begun  to  unfold,  remained  in  the  frame  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  The  fruits  of  his  early  success,  however, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  were  at  length  published  in 
1793,  and  the  treatise  of  Philodemus  still  remains  the 
only  one  of  all  these  ancient  documents  of  which  we  have 
any  thing  like  accurate  knowledge. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  begins 
,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  these  antiquities,  by  this 
I  country  becoming  connected  with  them,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemical  agents  to  unlock  their  secrets.  At  this 
period,  under  the  auspices  of  his  late  Majesty,  then  Prince 
I  of  Wales,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  court  of 

1  Naples,  which  painitted  the  unrolling,  transcribing,  and 

publishing  of  these  works,  at  the  expense  of  Britain.  In 
I  1802,  a  parliamentary  grant  was  obtained,  and  a  Mr 
Hayter,  chaplain  to  the  Prince,  sent  over  as  director  of 
the  operations.  Of  these  operations,  during  the  four 
years  they  continued,  the  public  knows  nothing,  beyond 
what  was  subsequently  elicited  through  squabbles  with 
the  court  of  Naples  at  Palermo,  whither  it  had  been 
chased  by  the  French,  and  afterwards  with  the  Biiglish 
reviewers,  when  Mr  Hayter  had  resumed  his  chaplain¬ 
ship  at  Carlton  House.  We  happen  to  know,  however, 
from  information  collected  on  the  spot,  that  men  of  science 
ill  Italy  have  little  good  to  say  of  the  intelligence  dis¬ 
played  in  the  article  of  Herculaneum  Manuscripts.  Both 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  iirocesses  employed  were  in 
themselves  most  unscientilic,  and  what  little  was  by  them 
recovered,  by  no  means  repaid  the  numeric  destruction  of 
the  originals  operated  upon.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
proposed  to  macerate  the  rolls  in  certain  chemical  mix¬ 
tures,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sepai’ation  of  the  folds, 
hut  so  unskilfully  had  these  agents  been  prepared,  that 
numbers  of  the  papyri  \vere  thus  consumed  :  others, 
where  the  application  had  been  less  daring,  onhf  snapped 
asunder,  or  flew  into  atoms !  Again,  the  mechanical 
means,  which,  as  employing  pointed  and  edged  instru¬ 
ments,  did  not  offer  an  improvement  on  Piaggi’s  method, 
were  most  injudiciously  carried  on.  Several  Neapolitans, 
i  connected  with  the  Iloyal  Museum,  w’ere  engaged,  on 
condition  of  being  paid  by  the  quantity  of  legible 
j  manuscript  which  they  should  jiroduce,  instead,  as  the 
‘^reement  ought  to  have  been,  of  I’eceiviug  a  certain  sum 
lor  each  complete,  or  nearly  completed,  roll.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  absurd  proceeding,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  proved  most  ruinous  to  the  originals,  and  of 
little  advantage  to  their  transcription.  These  piece¬ 
workers  roadilj'^  perceived  that  they  would  be  able  to 
!  oiiroll  less  of  a  torn  jiorliou  of  the  manuscript  than 
where  it  w'as  less  injured.  They  therefore  cut  away  all 
tile  crushed  part,  without  any  attempt  at  unfolding,  in 


order  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  interior  convo¬ 
lutions,  which  are  generally  most  entire.  Nay,  many 
rolls  are  stated  to  have  been  sawn  down  the  middle,  and 
such  chance  sections  secured  as  seemed  best  adapted  to 
increase  the  |Miy  of  these  sacrilegious  operators.  Such 
were  Mr  Hayter's  <(ualilications  as  a  man  of  patient, 
pains-taking  skill ;  nor  for  his  deficiencies  liei'e  could  he 
plead  tlic  fervour  of  literary  genius,  for  it  seems  but 
little  doubtful  that  lie  knew  not  a  Greek  hexameter  from 
<an  iambic.  Still  it  is  admitted,  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
1807,  eiyhty-vne  manuscripts,  or  parts  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  only  one  was  in  Latin— the  fruits  of  3Ir  Hayter’s 
labours— were  resigned  by  the  Court  of  Palermo  to  the 
British  C/Ommissiouer  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affair. 
One  of  these  fragments  appeared  in  the  Herculanensia, 
edited  by  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  .1810;  the 
remaining  chjhty  were  deposited  with  the  University  of 
Oxford,  tw^enty-two  years^ago.  What  then  has  become 
of  these  writings,  and  upon  what  conditions  were  they 
resigned  to  their  present  keepers?  They  are  public 
property,  were  obtained  with  the  public  money,  and 
consequently  could  neither  he  given,  nor  can  belong,  to 
Oxford.  In  a  printed  dedication,  addressed,  by  per¬ 
mission,  to  the  throne,  there  was  held  out  what  we  must 
consider  as  a  pledge,  that  these  manuscripts  “  were 
I  placed  in  their  present  situation”  for  the  purpose  of  being 
submitted  to  the  insi>ection  of  a  select  number  of  learned 
men,  and  of  being  edited  under  their  inspection.  Why 
has  not  either  this  been  done,  or  proof  at  least  given  that 
the  originals  were  not  worth  publishing?  If,  as  is 
whispered,  the  scholarship  or  the  industry  of  Oxford 
cannot,  in  the  oourse  of  so  many  years,  accomplish  the 
editing  certain  Greek  fragments,  with  translations  and 
annotations,”  we  at  once  admit  the  apology,  and  resign 
ourselves  to  the  consolation,  that  oui*  graiid-childven  may 
perhaps  profit  by  the  costive  erudition, of  a  community, 
whose  members,  that  they  may  without  anxiety  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  .languages,  are 
supported  at  au  expense  to  the  nation  of  more  .thuii  six 
times  the  charge  of  the  wliole. educational  establishments 
of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  .it  is  worthy  of|  remark, 
that  a  royal  commission  could  find  no ,  university'ubuscs 
without  travelling  north  of  the  Tweed. , .  •  .  i  • 

The  remainder  of  this  liistory,  so  .far  as  concerns 
Britain,  is  either  humiliating  or  unsatisfactory- i  *  In  .the 
next  attempt,  however,  we  had  at  least  the  comfort  of 
playing  tlie  fool  at  liome.  In  181G,  a  Dr  Llckler,  M.D., 
of  llilburghausen,  presented  to  a.  committee  of  the  Uoyal 
Hanoverian  Society  ot'  Gottingen  a  Avritiug,  which  he 
contrived  to  impose  upon  the  leariuHl  .members,  as  a 
veritable  fragment  of  a  Greek  roll  from  Herculaueum, 
developed  and  deciphered  by  himself.  In  the  said 
fragment,  he  it  remarked,  might  have  )»een  detected 
blunders  which  would  have  disgraced  a  schoolboy ;  but 
Dr  In'ckler  bad,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  in  Italy — 
nay,  had  even  taught  Greek  to  the  lieii*  of  a  (jermau 
baron  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  sage  academicians  concluded, 
must  needs  know  the  whole  secrets  of  Vesuvius,  with  the 
gender  of  Greek  nouns  to  boot.  So  the  doctor,  his 
wife,  and  small  children — for  it  seems  he  required  all 
these  assistants — were  forthwith  dispatched  on  invitation 
to  London.  Here  the  operator  continued  for  some 
mouths,  engaged  in  unrolling  and  deciphering  certain 
specimens  which  liad  been  submitted  to  investigation. 
At  the  end  of  a  proper  noviciate,  this  charlatan  receive<l 
a  visit  from  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  w’hose  report  ran  as  follows  “  Your  com¬ 
mittee  finds  thiit  Dr  I/ickler  has  failed  in  every  experi¬ 
ment.  This  knowledge,  tlie  committee  begs  to  inform 
the  honourable  house,  hoa  been  ohtaiinMl  at  au  expense 
to  the  country  of  somewhat  more  than  one  thousand 
guinea'',  and  by  the  total  desU'uction  of  twelve  chosen 
specimens  of  papyri,  the  best  preserved  aiid  largest  of 
all  those  found  at  Herculaneum,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Prince  Kegent  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
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ment.”  Upon  this,  Dr  Lickler,  his  wife,  and  all  the 
little  Sicklers,  were  requested,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
to  betake  themselves  ae^ain  to  Hilburghausen,  where,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  writer,  they  still  live,  monuments  of 
the  good-natured  gullibility  of  John  Bull. 

To  the  committee  of  enquiry  on  this  foolish  business 
had  been  attached  a  man  whose  name  gives  a  respect  and 
importance  to  the  history  of  subsequent  proceedings, 
which,  we  regret,  do  not  otherwise  attach  to  the  result 
of  his  experiments.  The  German  had  pretended  to  a 
chemical  secret,  and  Sir  Humphreif  Davy  ha<l,  very  pro¬ 
perly,  been  appointed  to  assist  in  examining  this  preten¬ 
sion,  Sir  Humphrey’s  attention  being  thus  turned  to 
the  subject,  “he  became  anxious,”  in  his  own  words,  “to 
examine  in  detail  the  numerous  specimens  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples.”  In  1818-19,  this  celebrated 
philosopher  accordingly  repaired  to  Italy,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government  at  home,  having  previously 
announced  his  possession  of  a  chemical' process,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  separate  the  folds  of  the  manuscripts 
easily  and  readily,  leaving  the  characters  more  legible 
than  before.  This  process  was  kept  a  profound  secret, 
“  lest  it  should  be  abused  by  unprincipled  projectors 
but  it  will  be  our  duty,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  to  show 
that  the  principles  by  which  Sir  Humphrey  professed  to 
have  been  guided  in  the  preliminary  investigations,  are 
erroneous,  so  far  as  respects  the  real  nature  of  the  papyri. 
The  public,  however,  had  been  led  to  form  high  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  result,  both  from  the  assurances  held 
out  by  the  discoverer,  and  likewise  from  his  deserved 
reputation.  These  hopes  have  unhappily  been  most  com¬ 
pletely  disappointed.  On  Sir  Humphrey’s  return,  Messrs 
Burton  and  Elmsley  were  appointed,  by  the  British 
government,  to  conduct,  according  to  his  directions,  the 
necessary  operations,  the  former  in  unrolling,  and  the 
latter  in  deciphering  the  manuscripts.  For  some  time 
the  most  flattering  accounts  were  given  of  the  success  of 
these  gentlemen,  when  all  at  once  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned,  and  the  affair  so  abruptly  terminated,  that 
nothing  is  certainly  known  respecting  the  causes  of 
failure.  Those  immediately  concerned  alleged  that  their 
experiments  failed,  by  reason  of  the  best  specimens  ha¬ 
ving  been  previously  operated  upon,  and  only  the  most 
damaged  and  imperfect  left.  The  Italians,  again,  main¬ 
tained  to  the  present  Avriter,  that  his  countrymen,  so  far 
from  possessing  any  cliemical  secret  of  efficiency,  did 
actually  destroy  those  rolls  which  were  submitted  to 
their  trial.  This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  without 
support — else,  why  was  the  process  kept  a  secret  ?  Either 
it  must  have  been  useful,  or  not  useful.  In  the  former 
case,  it  would  have  enabled  the  possessor  to  open  the 
manuscripts,  and  consequently,  for  the  general  good, 
ought  to  have  been  published ;  in  the  latter,  its  ineffi¬ 
ciency  ought  to  have  been  at  once  acknowledged,  because 
danger  from*  “  unprincipled  projectors”  could  be  occa¬ 
sioned  only  by  their  pretending  to  a  mischievous  secret. 
In  fact,  the  best  method  of  putting  down  all  projectors, 
was  to  have  published  a  rational,  and,  as  was  stated, 
effective  mode  of  operating ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  best  possible  encouragement  to  such  characters  was 
to  lend  the  sanction  of  a  great  name  to  the  quackery  of  | 
an  exclusive  chemical  secret — whether  real  or  supposed. 

So  terminates  the  history  of  tbe  principal  attempts 
which  liave  hitherto  been  made  to  unlock  these  deposi¬ 
tories  of  ancient  science,  for  the  Italians,  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  iiavedone,  and  are  doing,  nothing.  The  tra¬ 
veller,  indeed,  is  shown  the  room  and  the  apparatus,  and 
is  told  that  the  papyrus  which  he  sees  fixed  upon  a  frame 
is  undergoing  the  process  of  unrolling ;  but  he  is  not 
aware  that,  like  Penelope’s  web,  it  is  rolled  and  unrolled  i 
by  the  custodio  as  occasion  serves,  and  that  the  piece 
which  one  beheld  rolled  up  seven  years  ago  he  sees  rolled 
down  to-day.  Wc  shall  hereafter  examine  into  the  causes 
of  this  signal  failure,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the.  true 
nature  and  condition  of  those  intefesting  records.  Nor 


I  let  this  he  considered  an  unimportant  matter  :  though  so 
I  many  of  these  precious  antiquities  have  been  fruitlessly 
■  destroyed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  thousands  more 
*  remain  buried  in  the  ruins,  whence  we  may  yet  recover 
(  a  portion  of  the  lost  masterpieces  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
j  genius. 


THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  XX. 

I  SITTINGS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  DECORUM. 

A  YOUNG  man,  name  unknown,  was  put  to  the  bar, 
charged  with  conducting  himself,  on  various  occasions,  in 
the  third  tier  of  boxes  in  the  Theatre -Royal,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interrupt  the  performance.  The  prisoner 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  not  a  gentleman.  The  declinature  w^as  sustained, 
and  the  culprit  handed  over  to  the  sergeant  of  police,  who 
was  in  waiting. 

Miss - was  next  brought  forward  to  answer  to  an 

indictment  charging  her  with  two  acts  of  extreme  flirta¬ 
tion,  and  with  being  liabit  and  repute  a  coquette.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  objected  to  the  first  count  as  in¬ 
competent.  It  was  therein  charged  that  the  prisoner 
had  on  one  occasion  three  captains,  each  of  whom  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  her,  unknown  to  each  other,  in 
different  rooms  of  the  house  in  which  she  resided  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  Court,  as  a  Court  of  Decorum, 
was  entitled  to  look  only  to  the  outward  conduct  of  men. 
An  Englishman’s  house  was  his  castle,  and  he  might 
play  the  fool  in  it  as  he  pleased.  The  plea  was  sustained, 
and  the  count  objected  to  stricken  out.  Upon  the  public 
prosecutor  furthermore  expressing  his  readiness  to  depart 
j  from  the  aggravation  of  “  habit  and  repute,”  the  prisoner 
I  pleaded  guilty  to  tbe  charge  of  having  trained  a  younger 
j  sister  to  the  practice  of  encumbering  her,  whenever  she 
was  escorted  home  by  Captain  — — ,  with  greetings,  tend¬ 
ing  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  a  belief  that 
there  %vas  something  between  them,  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  said  captain  a  wish  that  there  should  be.  The 
Court  observing  symptoms  of  penitence  about  the  pri¬ 
soner,  adjudged  her  to  find  securities  for  her  entering 
into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  within  six  calendar 
months,  and  keeping  the  peace  for  two  years  thereafter. 

Two  middle-aged  gentlemen  were  then  produced, 
accused  of  putting  Deborah - ,  spinster,  out  of  coun¬ 

tenance,  by  i>erseveringly  following  her  along  the  public 
streets,  and  repeatedly  endeavouring  to  look  beneath  her 
bonnet.  There  was  an  additional  charge  of  “  habit  and 
repute,”  It  appeared  from  the  declaration  of  the  pro¬ 
secutrix,  that,  in  passing  along  the  South  Bridge,  she 
had  .stopped  to  read  a  handbill  about  fleecy  hosiery, 
— that,  while  she  was  thus  employed,  the  prisoners 
rudely  attempted  to  peep  beneath  her  bonnet, — that,  on 
her  crossing  the  street,  they  foUowed  her,  nor  desisted 
from  their  pursuit  until  she  took  refuge  in  the  shop  oi 

her  cousin,  Mr - .  Mr - ,  mercer.  South  Bridget 

coiToborated  her  testimony.  He  had  observed  the  mso- 
I  lence  of  the  prisoners,  and  marked  their  persons.  ^ 
his  cousin  came  into  the  shop,  she  trembled  violentl}* 
She  was  a  woman  past  her  first  youth,  but  still  comely. 
One  likely  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  fleecy  hosierih 
J —  R — ,  Esq.,  student  of  medicine,  was  objected  to  h> 
the  prisoners  as  entertaining  malice  against  them.  1 
witness  laughed,  and  admitted,  that  on  one  occasion 
seeing  them  go  up  a  stair  where  they  had  no  business 
he  had  placed  a  tub  of  dirty  water,  so  that  they  tumble 
over  it  on  their  descent.  This  being  held  to  be 
disqualification,  the  witness  stated  that  he  had,  lor  some 
I  years  back,  observed  the  prisoners  pursuing  a  line  o 
conduct  similar  to  that  for  which  they  now  stood  m 
dieted.  The  South  Bridge  was  most  frequently 
I  scene  of  their  exploits,  Thi«  evidence  wa«  corroborat 
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by  another  medical  student.  The  prisoners  offered  no 
defence,  and  the  Court  awarded  perpetual  banishment 
from  all  parts  of  the  Old  Town  south  of  the  Tron 
Church,  and  ordained  them  to  find  hail  for  behaving  like 
gentlemen  in  future.  Several  of  their  companions  offered 
themselves,  but  were  refused  by  the  Court. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Regenfs  Parh,  London^ 
Monday,  December  5th,  1831. 

Our  too  sanguine  anticipations  respecting  the  success 
of  the  “  Love  Charm,  at  Drury  Tiane,  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  cut  short  by  its  withdrawal  after  the  third  per¬ 
formance,  the  audiences  having  very  materially  dimi¬ 
nished  oil  each  successive  evening  ;  when  its  place  w’as 
supplied  by  the  revival  of  the  “  Exile,  ”  and  “  Arta- 
xerxes,”  which  were,  however,  scarcely  more  attractive. 
After  praising  Mrs  Wood's  singing  in  the  opera,  her 
Mandanc  being  at  present,  in  most  parts,  unrivalled  on 
the  English  stage,  we  cannot  in  conscience  pi*aise  any 
one  else;  Miss  Pearson’s  Artaxerxes  being,  like  most  of 
her  other  attempts,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure,  and  Messrs  Wood  and  Templeton  barely  respect¬ 
able.  The  “  Exile,”  though  supported  by  Macready  and 
3Iiss  Phillips,  as  Daran  and  Alexina,  and  embellished 
with  what  the  managers  facetiously  termed  the  “  Coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,”  never  drew  half  its 
expenses  ;  since,  had  as  the  piece  confessedly  is, — though 
it  has  on  two  occasions  been  very  successful  at  the  other 
theatre, — bad  was  made  worse  by  the  disgraceful  manner 
in  which  it  was  “  got  up”  on  the  present  o(!casion ;  the 
costumes  being  those  of  nearly  all  known  countries,  and 
the  scenery,  both  interiors  and  exteriors,  being  identically 
the  same  for  Tobolski  ”  in  one  act,  and  Moscow”  in 
another!  The  general  neglect  in  these  matters  at  Drury 
Lane  is,  indeed,  perfectly  inexcusable.  The  only  novelty 
here  within  the  last  month  has  been  a  sort  of  spectacle, 
by  Ducrow,  entitled  the  “  Days  of  Athens,”  and  which, 
for  any  connexion  between  its  title  and  its  subject, 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  styled  tlie  “  Dog 
Days.”  It  was  intended  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  personi¬ 
fications  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture,  by  Ducrow  himself ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  indivi¬ 
dually  concerned,  all  was  excellent.  Hut  the  affair  was 
tedious  beyond  all  human  endurance ;  and  the  different 
scenes  were  connected,  and  intended  to  be  illustrated,  by 
a  profusion  of  such  unmitigated  doggerel,  that  its  perform¬ 
ance  at  all  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  an  endeavour  to  produce  something  still  worse 
than  Bunn’s  “  Hydcr  Ali.”  It  was  represented  but 
twice,  which  was,  however,  twice  too  often.  Of  the  two 
fair  debutantes  we  can  yet  say  but  little  :  JMiss  IMayhew 
has  the  passport  of  very  <*onsiderable  provincial  celebrity, 
and  will  doubtless  be  useful  as  a  second  singer;  and  Miss 
Smith  is  just  such  a  clever  little  girl  as  there  are  scores 
of  in  all  directions,  and  very  inferior  to  Miss  Poole.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  a  few  lines  of  bad 
^ammar  promised  that  the  jierformances  at  this  house 
should  always  terminate  at  half-past  eleven;  which  they 
have  done,  perhaps,  one  night  out  of  every  dozen  :  the 
curtain  rarely  falling  on  the  other  eleven  nights — Anglice, 
^nornings — until  upwards  of  an  hour  later.  The  mana¬ 
gers  of  Drury  Lane  have  indeed  a  peculiar  facility  in 
keeping  “  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  to  break  it  to 
Ihe  hojie,”  since  their  disappointments  are  constant ;  in 
evidence  of  which  we  may  mention  that  a  new  drama, 
Ju  be  called  “  The  Bride  of  Ludgate,”  after  being  under- 
ined  for  a  fortnight,  and  postponed  from  evening  to 
evening,  was  then  withdrawn  altogether  I  and  is  now 
^ain  promised  for  Thui’Hday  next ;  and  the  “  Barber  of 
•^ville,”  with  all  the  music,  as  long,  and  as  repeatedly, 
hxed  for  a  particular  night,  is  this  day  again  put  off  until 
u-morrow  !  This  indeci^iion  mufit  injure  the  concern  ; 


but,  that  we  may  part  in  good-humour,  we  are  happy  to 
close  with  a  couple  of  subjects  of  congratulation ; — the 
Beasts  are  to  depart  after  three  nights  more,  and  Rossini’s 
Barber  of  Seville,”  cast  as  it  is,  and  produced  by  Bishop, 
as  we  are  told  and  believe  it  will  be,  will,  we  trust,  re¬ 
deem  all  the  failing  honours  of  ineffective  management, 
and  mediocre  performances. 

Fra  Diavolo,”  at  Covent  Garden,  has  continued  in¬ 
creasing  equally  in  effect  and  attraction  since  its  first 
evening ;  and  Kenney’s  new  farce  of  “  The  Irish  Am¬ 
bassador,”  most  admirably  acted  throughout,  particularly 
by  Power,  who  has  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  to  himself, 
has  already  reached  its  sixteenth  night.  Young  is  play¬ 
ing  all  bis  favourite  characters  for  the  last  time,  and, 
unless  some  new  arrangement  take  place,  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  anticipate,  will  take  his  final 
leave  on  his  tenth  performance  after  C’hristmas.  Ilislast 
six  representations  before  the  holydays,  liave  been  gratui¬ 
tous.  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower’s  new  tragedy  of 
“  Catherine  of  (’levos,”  has  been  unavoidably  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  Mr  C.  Kemble’s  very  dangerous  illness, 
from  which  he  is  yet  recovering  too  slowly  to  allow  of  its 
being  again  fixed  for  any  particular  evening.  The  principal 
atti*actiou  of  this  theatre,  and  one  which  promises  to  be 
both  valuable  and  pei*manent,  has,  however,  been  the  debut 
of  a  Miss  Shirreff,  the  pupil  of  Mr  T.  Welsh,  whose  first 
appearance  as  Mandane,  in  Dr  Arne’s  “  Artaxerxes,”drew 
almost  the  only  very  crowded  houses  this  season  ;  which, 
at  a  time  when  such  blessings  ai*e  so  few  and  far 
between,”  is  in  itself  no  slight  praise.  In  appearance, 
she  is  slight,  pretty,  and  ladylike,  and  is  not  yet  twenty. 
Her  voice  possesses  great  sweetness  and  flexibility  ;  and 
though  in  power  she  is  by  no  means  yet  equal  to  Mrs 
Wood,  she  is  immeasurably  superior  to  what  Miss  Paton 
was  at  the  same  period  of  her  theatrical  career.  Miss 
Shirreff ’s  second  performance  was  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  on  her  first ;  and,  availing  ourselves  of  the  private 
opinion  of  tw^o  of  the  first  professional  judges  in  London, 
we  confidently  congratulate  Miss  Shirreff  and  the  musical 
world  on  the  most  promising  and  successful  debut  for 
many  years  past.  The  other  parts  of  the  opera  were 
most  excellently  sustained  by  Bi'aham,  Wilson,  and 
Harriet  Cawse,  whose  perfornianciis,  and  indeed  the 
ioulc  ensemble  of  the  opera,  were  rendered  even  still  more 
striking  when  contrasted  with  the  disgraceful  exhibition 
at  Drury  Lane;  which,  with  singular  bad  taste,  was 
played  on  the  same  nights.  The  novelties  in  immediate 
preparation  are,  Mrs  C.  Gore’s  comedy  of  Lords  and 
Commons,”  and  a  two-act  musical  piece,  at  Drury  Lane  ; 
and  a  new  farce,  called  “  Country  Quarters,”  and  an 
opera  by  AVelsh,  at  Covent  Garden.  The  pantomimes 
arc  also  in  rapid  progress  at  both  houses,  though  there 
have  been  very  many  “  delays  and  blunders”  in  fixing 
on  the  Drui*y  Lane  one.  Madame  Vestris  has  revived 
an  old  Covent  Garden  farce,  called  “Who  Wins?”  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Widow ;”  and  her  Olympic,  and 
Mathews  and  Yates’s  Adelplii,  are,  we  regret  to  state, 
the  only  two  theatres,  major  or  minor,  that  arc  at  present 
paying  their  expenses.  Miss  Shin*eff  has,  however,  we 
both  hope  and  believe,  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  Coveiit 
Garden. 

iiJcvcfliiuc  5omei>et. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

Lord  IIvron’s  “  Werner”  has  been  produced  with 
some  slight  alterations,  consisting  principally  in  retrench¬ 
ment  of  long  speeches.  The  denouement  is  altered,  and 
not  for  the  better.  Gabor,  the  Hungarian,  after  making 
his  escape  from  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf,  returns  with 
the  otticers  of  justice  to  apprehend  Ulrich.  This  is  out 
of  keeping.  A  baronial  castle  in  Bohemia  was  not  so 
easily  accessible  to  the  officers  of  police  at  the  close  of  the 
thirty  years*  war— more  especially  when  tenanted  by  a 
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Strong  ^detachment  of  the  ‘‘  black  bands.”  I’his  is  a 
trifle— but  a  much  stronger  objection' is,  that  this  Bow 
Street  style  of  retributive  justice  effectually  destroys  the 
heroic  character  of  the  drama.  Ulrich,  flying  from  his 
father’s  halls,  with  the  brand  of  Cain  on  his  brow,  dis¬ 
appointed  ambition  gnawing  at  his  heart,  to  prowl  and 
pillage  with  outlaws,  is  a  grand  spectacle  of  moral  retri¬ 
bution.  The  same  Ulrich,  vnih  the  hangman  deliberately 
fastening  the  noose  round  his  neck,  is,  in  every  thing 
that  regards  poetical  interest,  on  a  par  with  “  (ieorge  i 
Barnwell,”  j 

The  drama  of  Werner  is  well  fitted  for  the  stage.  It 
has  both  plot  and  action*  And  yet  it  dragged  heavily  on 
in  the  representation — a  melancholy  fact,  which  we  must 
attribute  to  the  actors.  The  more  4ye  see  of  Ternan,  the 
more  firmly  do  we  feel  convinced  that  he  is  a  mere  de- 
claimer.  The  scene  in  which  Werner  defends  his  rob¬ 
bery,  afforded  an  excellent  test  of  this.  The  glowing 
colours  in  which  he  paints  his  temptation^h is  stern  re¬ 
fusal  to  hear  any  person — his  huddling  of  image  upon 
image,  to  confuse  the  intellectual  vision — his  gorgeous 
parade  of  humanity^  to  lacquer  over  his' rusted  character, 
are  all  the  language  of  violent  passion,  kindled  by  the 
conviction  that  his  defence  is  hopeless.  The  whole  passage 
ought  to  be  delivered  with  energetic,  straight-forward, 
hurrying  rapidity.  He  seeks  to  confuse  the  reflection  of 
others  by  his  impetuosity — to  drown  their  voices  by  his 
clamour.  Intent  upon  his  ultimate  object,  all  details  are 
slurred  over.  Mr  Ternan,  on  the  contrary,  sought  by 
modulation  of  voice  and  gesture— ^an ’  art  in  which  he 
is  admirably  skilled — to  bring  bodily  before  us  every 
figure  in  his  speech.  He  was  so  engrossed  with  the 
imagery,  that  he  failed  to  see  the  passion  it  is  meant  to 
express.  The  whole  part  was  performed  by  him  in  a 
similar  spirit,  and  was  consequently  a  complete  failure. 
Poweir*  Stralenheim  was  like  all  his‘  performances — a 
piece  of  majestic  and  emphatic^  mouthing.  We  should 
like  to  see  hini  aet  the,  in  “  Bombastes  Fiirioso”  or 
“  Toni  Thumb.”  Mrs  Stanley  hurt  her  Josephine  by  that 
lounging  langujoi*  with  which  she  unnerves  every  character 
sbe.undertakeSi  Mrs  FaucitV/c^rr  was  cold  and  stiff  as 
monumental  nlabasteri"*'*  There  were,  in  short,  only  two 
parts  well  peribnned-i^the’old  /ntof/ant  and  Ulrich*  .The.' 
former’fell  id^ltlie.  lot  of.  Mason,  who  thi*ew  into  it  a  de-  ■ 
gree  of  dpoileryi and  character,  which  the  poet  has  failed  ^ 


Not,  no !  nor  needs  such  shrine— is  the  heart 
Of  peer  and  peasant,  where  the  living  fire 
He  filch’d  from  heaven,  and,  with  Promethean  art, 
Gave  to  his  verse,  can  never  all  expire  ! 

Tlie  ardour  to  the  mind  his  songs  impart, 

Up-kindles  all  the  soul,  awakes  the  ire 
That  slunibercth  in  the  bosom,  and  but  needs 
The  touch  of  some  magician  to  arouse 
A  trampled  world  to  arms  and  noble  deeds. 

The  glorious  cause  of  Freedom  to  espouse ! 

Oh,  Genius  !  that  in  the  bosom  breeds 

High  and  immortal  thoughts,  bequeathing  them 
To  an  ungrateful  world,  what  doom  is  thine  ? — 
Men’s  plaything,  and  the  suffering  heir  of  fame ! 

Better  to  quench  those  living  lights  that  shine 
In  thy  o’er  vivid  soul,  and  throbbing  frame. 

Than  fall  a  martyr  at  the  muse’s  shrine. 

Transfix’d  through  heart  and  soul,  and  bleeding  all, 
Unsooth’d,  unheeded,  and  perchance  despised. 

Such  ills,  oh.  Genius!  to  thee  oft  befall 
When  living— and  when  dead,  thou’rt  idolized. 

Examples  many,  memory  might  recall 
Of  Bard  and  Artist,  both  etherealized. 

And  temper’d  in  an  all-refining  ray — 

The  chosen  Priests  of  Nature,  ministering, 

In  their  high  office,  to  all  such  as  may 
Have  burst  strong  prejudice,  still  darkening 
The  struggling  dawn  of  intellectual  day  I 
But  He  sleeps  well!  and  o’er  his  sacred  urn 
His  country  weeps  repentant,  and  on  high, 

If  that  his  spirit  do  not  wholly  spurn 
The  incense  proffer’d  to  his  memory, 

With  smile  complacent  he  may  downward  tuni, 

And  view  his  fame  roll  round  eternity ! 

L.  M. 

Edinburgh,  December  6th,  1831. 


STANZAS 

WKITTEN-GN  .A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  LOCKHART’s  LIFE  OF  J8UIINS. 

13u  David  Vedder, 


to  iinf4se..fi.,Pritchai*d  entered '  completely  into  the  cha-  ^ 
racter  oU.£/7rtc/t—i-above*  sensual  debauchery— devoid  of 
human 'affectlonv  save  for  liis' parents  and  perhaps 
knowing  and' 'comtiiRn ding  all  men — regardless  of  hin« 
dranc^,  and  .prompt  in  his  actions. <  Around  this  glorious 
tiend  Byron ^  has  t  spread  i  aa<  atmosphere  i  of  ideal  ^ beauty < 
and  grace.  if:<  This  no  actor  can » i^resent,’  and  of  course 
Pritchard' failed  here^-4)nt  here  onXjU'  Ulrich  is  his  best 
performance.  Among  the  redeeming  features  of  the  play,* 
we  may  mention  Stoker.  His  part,  was  a  trifling  one, 
hut  neatly  performed.;  Ho, is  decidedly  clever-:^bnt  one 
thing  hejwants,  and  it  is  material— modesty.  Will  he 
favour  us  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  loo^'modest-^td  assume 
a  virtue  it  he  hath  it  not.”  It  will  improve  his  acting 
fifty  per  cent.  Power  also  deserves  high  praise. 


,|  Author  of  the  Covenanter^  sComniuniou* 

i! 

1  THOUGHT  cm  thy  name— so ‘beloved,  so  adored, 

’Neath  each  clime  of  the 'earth,-  sweetest  bard  of  the 

^  n^rth-;  ^ 

Of  the  heights  so  sublime  which  thy  spirit  had  soar’d, 
And  the  rapturous  strains  which  thy  muse  bodied 
forth.  •  * 

I  thought  on  the  soitoavs  which  chequer’d  thy  youth, 
On  the  early  misfortunes  with  which  thou  hadst 
striven, 

When  thou  dratik’st  from  the  crystalline  fountain  of 
truth. 

And  inhaled,  nnalloy’d,  inspiration  from  Heaven. 


Alfred. 


.1.  ,  '■\y 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

I,  .-HI  [t  »•* . 

»  •  iwiil  tiTi  m 


It  was  then  that  thy  masculine  fancy  took  wing, 
And  soar’d  like  a  bird  to  the  summit  of  fame, 
I’ouring  warhlings  as  sweet  as  the  music  of  spring, 
And  pure  as  the  Devon’s  meandering  stream. 


'  ij-  i*i> t 

P-.  ,ili  i. 


I4NES  . 


SUGGESTED  ON  31F.ETJNC  CArrAlN  BURNS,  SON  OF  HIE  POET. 


;»<•  t 


Hail  favour’d  sou  of  Scotia’s  deathless  Bard ! 

It  must  rejoice  thy  heart,  make  glad  thine  eyes, 
'i'o  see  the  honours' men  at  length  award 
Thy  ill-requited  sire.  Behold  arise, 
"J'hroughout  the  land  where’er  his  lays  aix*  heard, 
Statue  and  temple  to  a  name  that  dies 


It  was  then  that  thy  lyric  enchantments  were  suiig> 
And  each  feeling  bosom  its  sympathy  spoke ; 

Thy  harp  like  a  seraph’s  melodiously  rung, 

For  the  hand  of  a  master  its  music  awoke. 

Hie  great  and  the  noble — by  apathy  prest — 

Were  stirr’d  by  its  soul-thrilling  music  divine ; 
Even  noble-born  beauty  its  magic  confess’d, 

And  Fashion  taught  Dulness  to  bow  at  tliy  shrine* 


/ 
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tain  expressions  in  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of  tlie  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  convey  any  insinuations  against  you, 
or  to  represent  you  as  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  paragraph, 
as  I  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  always  heard  of  your  ingc. 
nuous  character,  that  you  were  incapable  of  having  written  it. 
Indeed,  as  the  E^tor  of  the  Journal  assured  me  that  it  was  siq)- 
plied  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  on  this  occasion  furnished  him, 
unintentionally,  he  believed,  with  erroneous  intelligence,  I  had 
abundant  proof  that  it  was  not  your  production,  and  therefore, 
my  observations  were  meant  to  apply  solely  to  the  anonymous 
author.  As,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  some 
such  specilic  words  as  “  in  the  Journalist,**  or  “  in  your  Joumal^' 
after  the  word  “uncandid,”  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  letter 
may  admit  of  being  ambiguously  interpreted  to  your  prejudice,  I 
most  cheerfully  tender  you  my  assurance  that  it  was  by  no  means 
intended  to  be  applied  to  you,  but  to  the  unknown  author  of  a 
paragraph  reflecting  so  severely  on  my  father’s  academical  repu¬ 
tation. 

This  explanation  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  satisfaetory,  and  will,  I 
trust,  remove  from  your  mind  any  unpleasant  impression  Avhich 
my  letter,  unintentionally  on  my  part,  may  have  produced.  I 
seed  hardly  say  that  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  give  any 
publicity  which  you  may  think  proper  to  my  present  communi- 
cation*-*!  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Geo.  CovENiav. 


Mr  Professor  I*ow* 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

December  3—9. 

Sat.  School  for  Scandaly  Dominique  tho  Deserter, 

Mox.  IVerneVy  The  Evil  Eye, 

Tues.  Roh  Royy  Perfection y  ^  Lcs  Tableaux  Vimns, 

Wed.  IsabeVoy  or  the  Fatal  MarriagCy  A  Medley  Divcrtisome})t 
Lying  Made  Easy^  The  Twa  Ghaists,  ’ 

Tnuns.  John  Bully  Dominique  the  Desertevy  Lcs  Tahkam- 
Vi  vans. 

Fill.  IVerncry  Lying  Made  Easyy  The  Tv'a  Ghaists, 


TO  READERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

With  that  modesty  which  has  ever  cliaracteriscd  us,  wo  beg  to 
remind  the  public  that  the  Christmas  number  of  our  Journal  is 
the  only  A  unual  published  at  this  season.  The  gaudy  publica. 
tions,  assuming  the  title,  are  already  old  and  forgotten.  Our 
genuine  “  Christmas  Box’*  will  be  found  full  of  the  newest  and 
most  amusing  presents.  Besides  contributions  from  the  most  gifted 
writers  of  the  day,  it  will  contain  a  portrait  of  Professor  Wilson 
painted  by  Lauder,  and  engraved  by  Ilorsburgli.  As  usual,  we 
put  ou  our  seven-league  boots  on  the  occasion,  and  sprawl  over 
double  our  usual  allotment  of  ground. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Edinburgh.'— The  arrival  of  Captain  Bums  in  Edinburgh  occiu 
sioned  yesterday  a  gratifying  festival,  at  which  the  veteran  Thom- 
8on— the  coUaborateur  of  our  poet  in  preserving  Scottish  vocal 
music— presided,— The  competition  drawings  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Trustees*  Academy  are^now  open  to  public  inspection  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institution.— The  Council  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
us  we  announced  a  few  weeks  ago,  arc  contemplating  an  exhibi. 
tion  of  eight  x)ictures  by  Etty,  and  the  diploma  pictures  of  the 
Academicians.  To  the  exhibition  of  Etty’s  pictures  we  can  have 
no  sort  of  objection — further,  than' that  we  think  the  Academy 
would  better  consult  its  interests  by  reserving  them  for  its  own 
annual  exhibition,  which  opens  in  a  mouth  or  two.  As  to  the 
diploma  pictures,  if  they  exhibit  them  as  they  at  present  stand, 
they  are  fools  for  their  pains,  lii  consequence  of  {a  peremptory 
summons  issued  to  the  members,  a  number  sent  in  any  picture 
they  had  nearest  at  hand,  to  save  them  from  a  penalty,  and  keep  a 
place  for  the  work  they  contemplated  ofl’ering  to  the  Academy’s 
gallery.  One  gentleman  we  know,  whose  excellent  portrait  of  a 
distinguished  friend  of  the  AcJidemy  was  refused,  simply  because  it 
v’as  a  portrait,  a  work  in  the  artist’s  peculiar  department,— in  a 
very  natural  fit  of  pique,  christened  a  portrait  of  Audubon  (a  juve¬ 
nile  work)  “  Leather-stockings,’*  (from  Cooper’s  novel,)  and  had  it 
instantly  accepted.  Until  the  real  diploma  pictures  be  collected,  and 
each  artist,  moreover,  allowed  to  contribute  iu  that  branch  of  his 
art  in  which  he  most  excels,  we  must  deprecate  an  exhibition  which 
can  only  bring  the  sweepings  of  our  painters’  studios  into  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  best  works  of  one  of  England’s  best  painters,  and  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  tlieir  usual  exhibition.  \Vc  take  this 
opportunity  to  request  of  the  Council,  that  when  their  exhibition 
does  take  place,  they  will  generously  condescend  to  nominate 
judges  and  hangmen  who  know  to  distinguish  a  good  picture  from 
a  bad  one,  and  to  arrange  them  advantageously. — A  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Royal  Institution’s  collection  of  ancient  pictures  has 
arrived,  and  will  soon  be  exhibited.  .‘ItiB  In  agitation,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  build  an  addition  to  the  rooms,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  permanent  gallery.  The  arrang^CDts' of  the  directors, 
in  regard  to  the  admission:of  artiste,  are  (we  learn  from  undoubt¬ 
ed  authority)  conceived  in  the  most  liberal  and  gentlemanly  spirit. 

HrvTERiAX  Medical  Society,  Wed.ve^ay,  Dec.  7.— Mr  A. 
Hamilton  detailed  to  the  Society  a  very  Interesting  case  of  poi¬ 
soning  with  opium.  The  quantity  taken,*  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  was  3U  grains,  and  death  ensued  after  an  interval  of 
30  hours,  although  vomiting  and  other  powerful  remedial  agents 
were  had  recourse  to  at  a  very  early  period.  A  discussion  en¬ 
sued  on  the  mode  of  action  of  opium,  its  local  and  general  eftects, 
the  merits  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  cases  to  which  its  use 
ehould  be  restricted ;  together  with  various  other  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  details  of  the  case.  This  discussiou  was  opened  by 
Mr  G.  Hamilton,  who  was  followed  by  Mr  Rogers,  Mr  Gaskill, 
Mr  Bemiet,  ^c.  A  detail  was  given  of  some  highly  important 
experiments  with  the  acetate  of  morphia,  made  by  members  of 
the  Society  on  themselves,  tending  to  discountenance  the  superi¬ 
ority  lately  ascribed  to  that  prcp;u*atiou  over  common  tineture  of 
opium.  I 

Theatrical  Gossiju-^Owr  friend  Peregrine  has  retailed  ali  the  ' 
news  of  the  metropolitan  drama.  From  the  provinces  no  news  i 
are  stirring.  At  home  here  we  are  in— our  usual.  A  new  farce  has  : 
been  produced,  which  we  have  uot  yet  seen:  A  uew  opera,  of  the  | 
name  of  “  Rob  Roy,”  has  been  produced  5— it  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  run. 


“The  Greatest  Man,”  “The  Opera  Hat,”  and  “Improve, 
inents,”  have  been  received. — The  “  Winter  Piece”  is  respectfully 
declined.— “  Song  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  in  our  next.  VVefear 
the  excellent  translation  from  the  History  of  Anna  Commeua, 
would  poesess  interest  only  for  a  comparatively  limited  circle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature^  Science,  and  the  Arts, 


PORTRAIT 

(In  MezzotintOi) 

OF 

JOHN  WOOD,  Esq. 

Advocate,  Sheriff-Depute  of  Peebles-shire, 
Patron  of  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

FRASER,  Gilder  and  Print-Seller,  9o, 

*  Prince’s  Street,  respectfully  begs  to  intimate  to  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Engraving  of  Mr  WOOD,  that  it  is  now  nearly 
finished,  and  will  be  published  early  in  January  next. 

'  This  Plate  is  from  a  kitcat  portrait,  painted  by  Mr  W.  J.  Thom¬ 
son.  The  eminence  of  the  engraver,  Mr  Hodgets,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  executed  in  the  first  style. 

Price,  lo  Subscriber Si--~Vv\ntSy  10s.:  Proofs,  15s.;  Extra  Proofs, 
21s. 

95,  Prince’s  Street, 

Edinburgh,  10th  December,  1831. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  one  volume  duodecimo,  price  4s.  in  lx>ards, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SACRIFICE  IN  THE 
EUCHARIST, 

CONSIDERED  AS  IT  IS  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE, 

Embraced  by  the  Universal  Church  of  first  and  purest  times,  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  ALEXANDER  JOLLY,  D.D., 

One  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland. 

Printed  for  A.  Brown  and  Co.,  Public  Library,  71,  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen;  Robert  Grant  and  Sons,  Edinburgh;  and  C.  J*  b- 
andF.  Rivington,  London. 

As  above  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  | 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  several  SUNDAY  SEK-  ! 
VICES  prescribed  by  the  Liturgy  throughout  the  year,  in  one  vol- 
12rao,  price  Is. 

A  FRIENDLY  ADVICE  to  the  EPISCOPA- 

IJANS  of  .SCOTLAND  on  BAPTISMAL  llliUENEKATlO.N, 

8vo,  l8.  6d. 

Lately  published, 

SERMONS  on  several  Subjects  and  Occasions.  . 

the  late  James  Riddoch,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  St  Paul  j 
I  Chapel,  Aberdeen.  Fifth  Edition,  In  2  voK  «vo,  18«. 
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